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CIRCULATION STATEMENT. 


The sworn and proved average weekly circulation of 
The Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant for the year 
ending December 31, 1904, was 10,509 copies. 

For the six months ending June 30, 1905, the sworn 
and proved average weekly circulation was 12,288 
copies. 

The Progressive Farmer and Cotton Plant has— 

1.—A larger circulation than any other weekly pub- 
lished between Richmond and Atlanta, and— 

2.—A larger circulation than any other farm weekly 
published between Philadelphia and Dallas. 








THOUGHTS FOR FARMERS. 


The Cotton Growers’ Association. 


The County Cotton Growers’ Association met 
here the 4th instant. After reorganizing, with E. 
|. Archer president, they took up the warehouse 
proposition and appointed a committee to look 
after that, as well as the sale of cotton. A local 
club at Glenn Springs is going to build a regula- 
tion warehouse at onee. E. D. Smith, State Pres- 
ident of the Association, on his way to Asheville, 
said there would be an expert buyer with head- 
quarters at his office in Columbia, who would give 
information to county buyers and assist in secur- 
ing best prices possible. The general conclusion 
of members is that they will abide by the decision 
of the executive committee in session at Asheville 
this week, The Association is doing much good. 
It is leading many farmers up to making their 
own supplies. They are adopting better methods 
of land improvement. The best feature of the 
organization is that bankers, merchants and mill- 
men all favor the Association. The farmers are 
working against no one. They feel assured that 
as they improve their own condition, all other 
enterprises will go up with them. 

Pea Vine Hay. 


Some farmers in this State are now cutting 
their vines. Early varieties sown in May are 
ready. The proper time to cut them is when there 
is a show of ripening pods generally on the field. 
If cut earlier than that they are sappy; if later, 
the vines are hard and woody and the leaves are 
lost. Last year vines were cured beautifully by 
cocking up on the ground. There was no rain 
to wet them. Stakes driven in the ground and 
standing about three feet high with two slats 
nailed on top will keep the vines off the ground 
and give an air space. Our vines have always 
cured well without that trouble. If one has little 


room they should be baled. If intended for sale 
it is hetter to bale them. But if fed on the farm 
they may be packed away in houses and sheds that 
will keep them dry. If baled when partly cured or 
when damp they will mold and rot. 


After Cutting the Vines. 


Pea stubble intended for corn or cotton next 
year should not be turned in the fall. Let it 
stand. The leaves left make a mulch and the land 
will be soft and mellow in March. If small grain 
is sown on the stubble it is better not to turn it. 
Lest results are secured by breaking the land 
with long tongue plows, or narrow half shovels, 
‘ud then harrowing same and leave as much of 
ihe stubble as possible on top of the ground and 
the roots beneath the surface. A sane principle 
‘0 guide one is never to turn land unless there 
's a heavy stubble to turn under. Even if pea 
Vines are not eut for hay, we would not turn them 
under. When left on top they put the soil in 
much better condition than if they are buried. 


Seed Peas. 


By all means let all farmers save every ripe pea 
Possible. They will be needed next year. Indica- 





tions point to the sowing of a larger small grain 
crop than usual. Peas will be needed to sow the 
stubble. The price will not fall below $1.00 a 
bushel, however large the crop may be. There is 
no-better milk and butter producer than peas 
boiled and mixed with pea vine hay. If there is 
anything superior to the mixture we have failed 
to find it, CHARLES PETTY. 
Spartanburg Co., S. C. 





SOUTH CAROLINA FARMERS AT SCHOOL. 


Remarkable Success of the Recent Institute at 
Clemson College. 


Messrs. Editors: For a dozen years Clemsen 
has been doing much to improve the methods of 
farming in this State. But farmers are slow to 
lay aside the old plans and adopt new and better 
enes. The old story of the man carrying his corn 
to mill in one end of the sack and a rock in the 
other end to balance it, because his father did 
that, illustrates the difficulty of teaching farmers 
better methods. They have been fooled so often 
by ewindlers that they are suspicious. Clemson 
Coilege is not educating boys and sending them 
back to the fans. Judging from the work the 
graduates are doing it is more a school of teeh- 
nology than for the farmer. But the faculty of 
the College by means of County Institutes and 
State-Instituics held annually at the College are 
reaching Lundreds of actual farmers and dissemi- 
nating practical ideas in every county. In an- 
other issue we propose to tell about the work of 
the County Institutes. 

Hon. M. L. Donaldson, of Greenville, a life 
trustee of Clemson and a member of the special 
committee having this work in charge, has kindly 
submitted the following sketch of the recent An- 
nual Institute with a statement of what it will be 
next year, 

The Annual Institute, 

“For a threefold purpose, it was deemed dc- 
sirable to have the farmers of the State assemble 
once each year at Clemson College. 

“First, That the farmers, that class of our 
citizens most directly interested, the most direct- 
ly benefited, might see for themselves how their 
money was being expended—and the character of 
the work being done. 

“Seeond. That they themselves might have op- 
portunity to get practical lessons on farming, in 
all its varied branches in the form of lectures, the 
cream, so to speak, that rises from scientific re- 
search. 

“And thirdly: That farmers from all parts .of 
the State might have a week’s vacation, a respite 
from the daily grind on the farm, and have a 
chance to get acquainted and interchange vicws 
and experiences with each other. 

“The expérience of the past goes to show that 
all these desirable ends have been accomplished, 
and that there is from year to year a deeper, 
wider and more abiding interest manifested in the 
Annual Institutes at Clemson. The meeting in 
1905, just closed, was the best attended and the 
most generally satisfactory of any yet held. The 
enviable place at the head of the column of 
similar institutes in the South, and perhaps of the 
whole country, has been reached, 

“Tt is the purpose of the committee of the 
board of trustees, having the institute work of 
the College in charge, to make the institute for 
1906 take a long stride in advance of any one 
that has preceded. The program and list of 
speakers will be arranged at an earlier date and 
with'a wider range than heretofore. More home 
talent from among the up-to-date and successful 
farmers of South Carolina will be employed. Sub- 
jects will be so arranged that visitors may know 














HON. HARVIE JORDAN, 


President Southern Cotton Association, which 
met last week in Asheville, N. C.; and President 
Farmers’ National Congress now in session in 
Richmond, Va. 








just what day the subject on which they are most 
interested will be discussed, so that if one cat- 
not spend a whole week he may get what he wants 
and return home. 

“An effort will be made to secure speakers of 
known ability to address the farmers each night’ 
on subjects bearing on matters pertaining to ma- 
terial and educational progress, thus filling up the 
entire time in the most entertaining and helpful 
way.” * * # 

in a future paper we will tell something about 
Professor Harper who has succeeded Professor 
Newman as head of the Agricultural Department. 
The College was crowded at the last session, and 
the indications now. point to an overflow of stu- 
dents at the opening of the next session. 

Spartanburg, S. C. 





Soon it will be time to expect a windfall of 
hickories and walnuts every morning. The sassa- 
frags leaves are aflame, the poplar is sprinkled with 
yellow, at the heart of the blackgum there begins 
to burn a rich, regal red. The maple is delaying 
her splendors, but in response to all the wander- 
ing breezes, a few rich leaves flutter down, just to 
remind the barefoot boy that summer is almost 
gone by and that between now and Christmas 
stretches a wide, white cotton field—J. C. Me- 
Neill. : 





A-THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


Don’t flatter yourselves that friendship author- 
izes you to say disagreeable things to your inti- 
mates. On the contrary, the nearer you come into 
relation with a person, the more necessary do 
tact and courtesy become. Except in cases of ne- 
cessity, which are rare, leave your friend to learn 
unpleasant truths from his enemies; they are 
ready enough to tell them. Good breeding never ~_- 
forgets that amour-propre is universay.—From 
“The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 
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$50 PRIZE ESSAY ON WHEAT GROWING. 





Valuable Article by a Tennessee Correspondent of the Progressive Farmer— 
The Most Successful Methods of Wheat Production Simply Set Forth. 


The Fertilizer Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation some time since offered a 
prize of $50 to the writer of the 
best essay on wheat growing. The 
committee has awarded the prize to 
the paper written by E. E. Miller. 
of Morristown, Tenn., an occasional 
correspondent of The Progressive 
Farmer, and we take pleasure in giv- 
ing Mr. Miller’s paper herewith for 
the benefit of our readers: 

Wheat may be grown successfully 
on a great variety of soils, but is 
best adapted to fertile, clayey loams. 
Very light soils are not, as a rule, 
so suitable as there is danger of the 
wheat freezing out during the win- 
ter; neither are tough clay soils 
best, as it is hard to get them in 
proper condition. Yet with the 
necessary care good crops may be 
grown on all of these soils. Very 
rich alluvial lands often pay better 
in other crops, but a fair degree of 
fertility is*absolutely necessary for 
a good yield of wheat. Another 
thing that is necessary is good drain- 
age. Wheat is sure to be a failure 
on water logged Jand, no matter how 
fertile. Plenty of sunshine is also 
required and much shade is certain 
to reduce the yield. 

%* % * 


On lands adapted to its growth 
wheat is often sown several years in 
succession. This method invariably 
results in a steady decrease in the 
yield; and to it the rapidly dimin- 
ishing yields per acre of the wheat 
lands of the Northwest are to be at- 
tributed. 

Like practically all other crops, 
wheat should be a part of a well con- 
sidered and steadily followed rota- 
tion. In such rotation, which, of 
course, differ with different condi- 
tions, it may follow clover or grass, 
corn or other hold croys, or itself. 

% %* * 


Where wheat is the leading crop 
the common plan is to follow clover 
or grass with wheat for two or three 
years, then seed back to grass. More 
often the clover is followed by corn 
and other cultivated crops and these 
by wheat for one or two years. In 
the South wheat may follow cowpeas 
or other leguminous crops. Pota- 
toes and other trucking crops are 
also excellent to precede wheat. 

Whatever crop the wheat may fol- 
low the preparation of the soil is a 
matter of prime importance, and 
one that should under no cireum- 
stances be neglected. The ideal to 
be kept in view during this prepara- 
ration is the securing of a _ very 
fine loose seed-bed two or three 
inches deep with the soil beneath 
fine but thoroughly firmed. This 
permits of even seeding, gives the 
young wheat plant the best fpossi- 
ble feeding ground, retains the 
soil moisture and anchors the young 
wheat firmly against the winter 
freezes and thaws. 

x <* ¥ 


When the land is plowed it 
should be done as early as_practi- 
cable, so as to allow time for set- 
tling of the soil, as well as for 
working it down. farly plowing 
is especially important when vege- 
table mater of any kind is turned 
under. 

To plow under a growing crop, 
or a large amount of dry grass or 
weeds just before seding is to in- 
vite failure. In all such cases, in 
fact whenever any ~ considerable 
quantity of vegetable mater is 
turned under, the land should be 
rolled as soon as possible with a 
heavy roller so as to firm the soil 
and aid decomposition of the crop 
plowed down. After this harrows 





should be put to work and kept Zz0- 
ing until the top of the soil is re- 


duced to dust mulch. 
* %* * 


Where the lard is plowed early 
it is a good plan to go over it every 
week until seeding time. This may 
seem to be a lot of trouble, but re- 
peated experiments have shown 
that it pays handsomely, and with 
a good harrow several acres can be 
gone over in a day. The fining of 
the soil at once gives the young 
roots of the wheat a fine field for 
development, and renders’ more 
available the plant food locked up 
in the soil. It may be laid down as 
a general rule that for any crop the 
more cultivation the better when it 
is judicially done, and this prepara- 
tion before sowing is the only cul- 
tivation the wheat will receive. 

The implements to be used in 
this work are those the farmer has. 
as any of the ones in common use 
ean be made to do the work, if used 
often enough. Still there are cer- 
tain tools adapted to certain soils. 
On sod land the disk harrow™is one 
of the best, for breaking clods a 
good plank drag, or a heavy drag 
harrow will be found to be useful, 
while on light and sandy soils a 
roller should be used frequently. 

% %* % 


After some crops, such as corn. 
cow peas and potatoes, the desired 
condition of the soil can be _ best 
obtained without plowing. 

Often, indeed, when a corn crop is 
taken off it is neccessary to get the 
wheat in with as litle delay as fos- 
sible, In such cases all that is neces 
sary is to work the top of the soil 
into a dust with disk or other har- 
row and finish by smoothing it 
down with a drag or roller. The 
plowing for and cultivation of the 
corn crop will, if properly done, 
have left the soil in splendid shape. 
The stubble and trash on the land 
will also serve to protect the wheat 
during the winter, while if turned 
under they would only be a_ disad- 
vantage. 

* * * 

Of equal importance with prepa- 
ration of the soil is the selection of 
the seed. The question of varieties 
is, of course, an important one, but 
it is impossible ia an article of a 
general nature to give any advice 
on this point. Each farmer must 
choose for himself some _ variety 
that is known to sueceed in his own 
locality. New kinds should certain- 
ly be tried on a small scale, but the 
main dependence should be placed 
on those that have proved best suit- 
ed to local conditions. 

There is often more lost than 
gained by bringing: ' seed wheat 
from a distance, and a variety can 
be grown year after year on_ the 
same land and kept up, or even im- 
proved by careful seed selection. 

In selecting wheat for seed many 
experiments have shown that it pays 
to have all small and imperfect 
grains removed by the fan or grad- 
er. In some cases the yield from 
seed so selected has been 25 per cent 


greater than that from ungraded 
seed. No one ean afford to sow 
shrivelled, immature or _ diseased 


seed, if good, plump healthy grain 
ean be obtained at all. It should go 
without saying that the wheat sown 
should be free from cheat, cockle 
and other weeds. 

¥ %& % 


Along with seed selection and goil 
preparation comes the question of 
fertilization. The use of commer- 
cial fertilizers on the wheat crop 


has become the rule over large areas 
of the country, and is yearly becom- 
ing more general. This is sufficient 
evidence that fertilizers pay, yet it 
is evident that the large sums an- 
nually spent for them are not ex- 
pended to the best advantage. Too 
many farmers use fertilizers without 
any regard to the special needs of 
their soils, often buying the cheap- 
est grades, using very small quant- 
ities, and using these impartially on 
lands of different types. That such 
uncientifice use of fertilizers has 
proved profitable is some indication 
of what they would do for wheat 
growers if used more carefully and 
intelligently. 
* # 

To use them intelligently it is 
necessary for the farmer to know 
something of the nature and needs 
of his .soil, something of the de- 
mands made upon it by the various 
crops, and something of the compo- 
sition of the fertilizers he uses. 

Practically all fertilizers are used 
to supply one or more of the three 
elements of plant food in which soils 
are most commonly deficient, phos- 
phorie acid, nitrogen and potash. 

Of these the prosphorie acid pro- 
motes the growth and development 
of the grain and hastens maturity; 
nitrogen, or ammonia, increases the 
growth of leaves and stalk, and pot- 
ash gives strength to the stalk and 
assists in the development of the 
grain. It will thus be seen that each 
has a necessary function to perform, 
and that a deficiency of either will 
inevitably reduce the yield. The 
crop is limited not by the most abun- 
dant, but by the secareest element of 
plant food, and no excess of one ele- 
ment can remedy the lack of anoth- 
er. A good supply of each must be 
maintained if good crops are se- 
eured. As twenty bushels of wheat 
take from the soil approximately 
fourteen pounds of phosphorie acid, 
thirty-five pounds of nitrogen and 
fourteen pounds: (18 per cent) of 
potash, the necessity of using fer- 
tilizers of some kind is obvious. 
Green and stable manures can some- 
times be profitably used on wheat, 
but they are usually poorly balanced 
and on some soils, those very rich in 
nitrogen for example, would be posi- 
tively injurious. Commercial ferti- 
lizers, on the contrary, ean be adapt- 
ed in composition and quantity to 
almost any soil. 

x * * 


Perhaps the most commonly used 
fertilizers are those containing 8 or 
10. per cent phosphorie acid, 2 or 3 
per cent nitrogen and 2 to 4 per cent 
potash, and on some soils, particu- 
larly some clays, these furnish a well 
balanced ration for wheat. On some 
clays and most sandy lands, however. 
fully twice this per cent of potash 
should be used, while many soils need 
more nitrogen. On rich alluvial lands 
and where wheat follows a legumin- 
ous crop, less nitrogen, often none 
at all, should be used. The only way 
for any farmer to learn just what 
fertilizers will pay him best, is to 
make comparative tests with differ- 
ent grades on similar soils. These 
tests should, of course, be on a small 
scale, and if carefully made, will 
soon show what kinds and amounts 
of fertilizer will be most profitable 
on his land. As to the amount to 
use there can be no hard and fast 
rules laid down, but it has been 
shown by many trials that from 200 
to 500 pounds per acre may be con- 
sidered a fair quantity. Many farm- 
ers use much less, but the increased 
yield from the larger amounts wili 
usually more than offset the differ- 
ence in the cost. It is worth not- 
ing, too, that more fertilizers can be 
used profitably on good than on poor 
land. With fairly good land in good 








condition fertilizers, if judiciously 


can be used with a generous 
Heavy fertilization is oy 
best safeguards against {\), 
freezing out, as the increased op.) 
and vitality render it better s)). .. 
resist sudden changes of tej, 
ture and to keep a firm hoJd 
soil. They also give it mor 
to resist or to reeover from 
juries of insects and diseases, J}, 
too, any excess of phosphoric seid 
potash will not be lost from the 
but will be held for the use «4; 
eeeding crops. This is qos 
of nitrogen, however, and that 
ment should be used only jn - 
quantities as the erop demands 

x * Xx 


The most common method of 
plying fertilizers for wheat 
through the drill when the whe. 
sown, and the convenience and een 
omy of this practice makes it }ikely 
that it will be continued. 

A better understanding. snJj 
more rational use of fertilizers. wit} [I 
close attention to the details «ot 
preparation and seed selection, w. 
undoubtedly increase not only 
average yield of wheat, but also 1] 
wheat growers’ profit. 





Plea for Small Farms. 


The Warrenton Reeord believes 
that now is a time for small farms 
and makes the following sensible 
editorial observation: 

“With us the day of big farms, 
where hundreds of acres are in cul- 
tivation, is past, and this is the day 
of small farms. Here and there 
farms will be run on a large seule, 
but the tendency is toward the sma! 
farm of from one to two horses, cul 
tivating from ten to fifty acres. ‘Ty 
small farm means intensive farm 
ing. The aim of the small farmer 
is to improve his land so that om 
acre will produce more than three or 
four would under the old system. 
This will mean larger protits at les 
expense and less labor.’ 





Some practical experiments have 
been made by the Government as to 
the proper construction of poultrs 
houses, how much space should be al- 
lowed to a given number of fowls. 
ete. At the Experiment Station in 
Maine it was found that the 
possible results were obtained by 
allowing from eight to ten feet 01 
floor space for each hen. After 
scientifically ascertaining the mum 
ber of respirations a minute of 2 
fowl, the poultryman says, that 1 a 
wooden poultry house with ventila- 
tion at the top, the air apparently 
changes about four times an hour. 
Each bird must, therefore, have 
least the amount of space mentiol 
above allotted to it. Over crowdllle 
is said to diminish egg procuctt:! 
and encourage croup, tibereiios!s 
and other diseases. The 
house with the bottom 
to be twice as good as one Wil: 
bottom in, the air chang! 
as quickly, probably ace 
by a draft. 
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Raleigh News and Obs rver: 
cording to the Christian World, 1 
negroes of the South, but a s' 
tion removed from slavery, #?e | 
the owners of 15,000 farui-. \ 
at $650,000,000; 150,000 home 
side the farm ownership. 
$265,000,000, and personal 
valued at $165,000,000. The 
people of the South rejoi 
progress and success 0! 
population, Southern white mi" 
ever been ready to assist | 
are industrious and. thrity, 
negro is doing well here—t! 
stick to the farms and to |!) 
they have learned, and 
their highest develop! 
reached, and here lies their’ 





used, will invariably pay well and 


for the future. 
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Tuesday, September 12, 1905.] 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





XXVIII.—Suggestions that May Help in Selecting a Breed. 


\fessrs. Editors: The most im- 
portant question that arises with the 
beginner in the poultry business is, 
What breed shall I select ? While 
this question 1s asked hundreds of 
it is answered equally 
instead of assisting the 
heeinner to seleet the best breed, 
‘+ invariably gets him entangled to 
euch an extent that he cannot make 
ap his mind definitely, and very of- 
ten he becomes dissatisfied after get- 
ting a good start. 


Two Classes of Poultrymen. 


tim s daily, 
but 


i¢ } 
ell 

ssf b 

a rit . 


The eolleetion of a breed depends 
largely on the object to be attained, 
whether it be poultry for pleasure or 
profit. In the first class men who 
have other occupations or profes- 
keeps a few well-bred 

the reereation in attend- 
ing them, and having some strictly 
fresh eggs for the table and ocea- 
sionally a show specimen; while the 
latter includes farmers aind 


and 


tor 


sions 
hens 


élass 


their good wives who raise poultry 4 


largely for the money there is to be 
made out of it. And as the farm- 
ers and their wives supply at least. 
two-thirds of all thee ggs and fowls 
that are consumed, I shall devote this 
article to them, as I am not after 
the fanev but the utility breeder. 
An All-Purpose Fowl. 


The great majority of those who 
want to‘produee both eggs and meat 
for market will want a fowl of the 
all-purpose class, one giving a fair 
number of eggs and supplying, when 
killed and dressed, a large meaty 
eareass. This ean be found in the 
American breeds of poultry. Rocks, 
Wyandottes Javas or Rhode Island 
Aeds, and one or two others not so 
well known. But to meet the re- 
quirement of the American market, 
the breed having yellow legs and skin 
must be seleeted, for leaving all to- 
gether out of consideration the ques- 
tion as to whether the quality, of 
meat is or is not as good in yellow- 
skinned fowl as in a white-skinned 
one, the fact is that the dear people 
of this country, with very little ex- 
ception, prefer yellow-skinned poul- 
try; and if yon want to command the 
best price for your fowls and build 
up a trade, you must consider what 
the buyers want. 

Mediterranean and Asiatic Classes. 


For egg production, Leghorns and 
Minoreas of the Mediterranean class, 
which includes all the non-setting 
varieties, These all lay white-shelled, 
good sized egg, and are considered 
good all-vear-round layers. The Leg- 
horns (especially the whites) and 
the Minoreas are the breeds most 
extensively used on the large egg 
farms, 

None of the Mediterranean class 
make poultry of the kind and quality 
called for by our markets, except 
that the Leghorns make good broil- 
‘rs, but are yery poor as roosters. 

lhe Asiatic breed, which is eom- 


posed of all the larger breeds hav- 
_ feathered legs, and includes 
, rahamas. Cochins, Laneshans, ete.. 
are ] 


fo0d lavers and quick growers, 
vet they do not seem to do so well 
on ee warm climate, and have 
ct ‘Shea the same attention in 

South that some of _the other 


breeds have, 
"hpi of the Asiatie breed make 
ima 


of ous, and when this braneh 
theme ei culture becomes more 
)Toughly understood in the South, 


this Wana Be 

ne class will become more popular, 

c { will ° © 

ne i. ll he given the little extra care 
r, | 


"it = oe health and comfort 
* the warm day of summer. 
c Prepare for the Fairs. 
ied ence cooping this week all 
intended for ,exhibition pur- 





poses this fall. Handle them daily 
and feed fattening foods so they will 
be in plump condition by the date 
of the Fair, not forgetting a cup of 
grit in one corner of the coop, as 
chickens will not fatten without 
teeth to masticate their food. If 
convenient, give butter milk instead 
of water to drink and a little char- 


coal. “UNCLE JO.” 





A PROGRESSIVE STOCKMAN. 





A Visit to a Stock Farm—and There 
Should be Ten Thousand Like it in 
Our Territory. 


Messrs. Editors: Yesterday I 
wandered around some in the foot- 
hills of the mountains and found 
there an ideal spot: a restful shady 
place where one could get some 
slices of bread and butter and a glass 
of iey rich milk. 

This was upon the stock farm of 
Mr. R .C. Shuford. (Good-natured 
Bob, the neighbors eall him.) His 
farms nestle back upon a pretty 
stream of water where the screech 
of the mile-whistle and _ railroad 
trains do not disturb his morning 
nap. Mr. Shuford is a breeder of 
Jersey cattle and Berkshire pigs. He 
is a careful, painstaking, conscienti- 
ous man and devotes every bit of time 
and talent, brain and muscle, to the 
improvement of his already fine herd 
of cattle and swine. 

There is in his herd some of the 
finest blood procurable. His barns 
and silos are of the most approved 
style and in his silos are packed 
more than enough ensilage — to 
winter a hundred head of stock. Iis 
pasture lots stretch out in different 
directions and over these are scat- 
tered those pretty mild-eyed Jerseys 
with their patrician bearing, and 
pedigrees as long as your arm. The 
pedigrees do not seem to worry them 
as they brouse about on the succulent 
grass or stand contentedly in the 
streams ever and anon flicking a fly 
from their sides. Did you ever no- 
tice that a well-bred animal in 
many respects much like a well-bred 
person ¢ There is a genteel] simplicity 
about them that separates them from 
the common herd. 

The dairy is built on a green un- 
dulating slope. The first story is of 
rocks built rustic fashion. Around 
the upper side of this runs a silvery 
stream of water which pours over a 
water wheel from which the power is 
obtained to operate the separators. 
Churn and butter working machines, 
ordinarily speaking, there very 
little poetry in churning, but here 
with the musical cadence of the wa- 
ter gurgling over the wheel and 
with the white-capped, white-apron- 
ed lassies with the bloom of perfect 
health on their cheeks, busily mould- 
ing the golden butter into prints, 
and singing merrily the while—well, 
that’s poetry among the classics. 

Mr. Shuford is a very busy man 
and has many details to look after 
in the management of the growing 
crops, the care of the live stock, and 
the sale and shipment of both the 
products of the dairy and breeding 
animals; but his business is methodi- 
eal and well regulated, hence he has 
ample time for the enjoyment of the 
good things around him. Ilis local 
reputation sells the greater part of 
his products and a modest little ad. 
in The Progressive Farmer moves all 
the surplus. 

The greatest attraction, however, 
on this farm, is a youngster of four 
with nut-brown curls a foot long 
which flow luxuriantly down over the 
shoulders and apron of the tiny blue 
overalls. He is a great example of 
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what Jersey milk and Berkshire ham 
gravy will do; but ’tis extremely 
doubtful if your Cousin George will 
ever be able, with all his fine stock, 
to produce an heir to Biltmore which 
will anything like equal this moun- 
tain banner’s pride. 
W. D. TROUTMAN. 
Iredell Co., N .C. 





Improving the Corn Crop. 


Messrs. Editors: That eorn can 
be grown profitably in Virginia is 
shown by the fact that the value of 
the crops per acre is $11.55, whereas, 
in Illinois for a much larger yield 
it is only $11.59. Therefore, by in- 
creasing the yield through systema- 
tic cultivation and _§ fertilization, 
there is a decided profit in sight for 
our farmers. The selection of a va- 
riety and its adaptation to the soil 
and eclimatie eonditions in which it 
is to be grown will influence the yield 
of eorn decidedly. Ten varieties 
grown for three years showed some 
The 
height varied from 90 to 115 inches; 
the yield of. green stover from 5,86 
to 9.99 tons; the yield from 26.95 to 
46.89 bushels; the per cent of cob 
from 13.09 to 25.07, and the weight 
per bushel from 64.48 to 74.77 bush- 
els. Selecting the right variety is 
therefore a matter oft great import- 
ance. A mechanical selection of ten 
bushels of Leaming corn showed that 
only one-half of the ears shelled out 
82.26 per cent, yet this variety had 
been grown with more or less care 
for several years. 

Some of the thoroughbred ears 
sown on the experimental plats the 
past season shelled out 91 to 92 per 
eent. The selection of an ear show- 
ing a high per cent of grain and a 
small per cent of cob is thus a mat- 
ter of vital concern in the improdve- 
ment of corn. The best type of ear 
to use is one weighing from 10 to 16 
ounces, having from 16 to 24 rows 
of grain and uniform in size from 
the butt to tip. If great prolificacy 





is desired, select a smaller tyne of 
ear and choose the seed grain only 


from those stalks containing two 
ears. One grain were _ selected 


from sixteen samples of corn and 
weighed with the following results: 
The lightest weighed twenty-six 
grams, or less than one ounce; the 
heaviest fifty-two grams, or almost 
two ounces. The variation in ger- 
mination was represented by 53 and 
100 per cent. Here, again, the ques- 
tion of individual selection for type, 
shape, weight and germinating pow- 
er comes in for consideration. 

The permanent improvement of 
corn depends, first, on the careful 
preparation and fertilization of the 
soil; second, on the selection of a 
suitable variety; third, on the sys- 
tematic improvement of this variety 
with regard to shape and type of ear, 
the size, height and character of the 
stalk and leaf and the shape, quality 
and condition of the grain. Any 
farmer by making a careful selec- 
tion from the best individual plants 
in his field from year to year can se- 
cure a uniform type of ear which 
will shell out a high per cent of 
grain, show a flintier type of kernel 
and possessed of a desirable type of 
stalk neither too large nor too small. 
By attention to these points, the 
yield of corn on Virginia farms can 
be increased from five to ten bush- 
els per acre. Surely this ts a reward 
worth striving for. 

ANDREW M. SOULE, 
Dean and Director Virginia Agri- 
enltural Experiment Station, 

Blacksburg. 





There is a place for Christ in ev- 
ery heart and in every home; and 
Christ gives vou a place—a sphere 
of duty in His Church. 





There are two freedoms—the false, 
where a man is free to do what he 
likes—the true, where a man is free 
to do what he ought.—Charles Kings- 
ley. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 











PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





\lessrs. Editors: The most im- 
portant question that arises with the 
beginner in the poultry business is, 
What breed shal] I select? While 
‘his question is asked hundreds of 
times daily, it is answered equally 
‘ten, but instead of assisting the 
~vinner to select the best breed, 
‘avariably gets him entangled to 
J) an extent that he cannot make 
iis mind definitely, and very of- 


Mi 


4s 
a 


ie y. 
ren he becomes dissatisfied after get- 
ting a good start. 


ri 


Two Classes of Poultrymen. 


The eolleetion of a breed depends 
largely on the object to be attained, 
whether it be poultry for pleasure or 
profit. In the first class men who 
have other occupations or profes- 
sions and keeps a few well-bred 
hens for the recreation in attend- 


ing them, and having some strictly 
fresh eggs for the table and ocea- 


sionally a show specimen; while the 
latter lass ineludes farmers and 
t 


heir good wives who raise poultry 4 


argely for the money there is to be 
made out of it. And as the farm- 
ers and their wives supply at least. 
two-thirds of all thee ggs and fowls 
that are consumed, I shall devote this 
article to them, as I am not after 
the fancy but the utility breeder. 
An All-Purpose Fowl. 


The great majority of those who 
want to produce both eggs and meat 
for market will want a fowl of the 
all-purpose class, one giving a fair 
number of eges and supplying, when 
killed and dressed, a large meaty 
eareass. This ean be found in the 
American breeds of poultry. Rocks, 
Wyandottes Javas or Rhode Island 
Aeds, and one or two others not so 
well known. But to meet the re- 
quirement of the American market, 
the breed having yellow legs and skin 
must be selected, for leaving all to- 
gether out of consideration the ques- 
tion as to whether the quality. of 
meat is or is not as good in yellow- 
skinned fowl as in a white-skinned 
one, the fact is that the dear people 
of this country, with very little ex- 
ception, prefer yellow-skinned_ poul- 
try; and if von want to command the 
best price for your fowls and build 
up a trade, you must eonsider what 
the buyers want. 


f 
1 


Mediterranean and Asiatic Classes. 


For egg production, Leghorns and 
Minoreas of the Mediterranean class, 
which includes all the non-setting 
varietics. These all lay white-shelled, 
good sized egg, and are considered 
good all-vear-round layers. The Leg- 
horns (especially the whites) and 
the Minoreas are the breeds most 
extensively used on the large egg 
Tarms, 

None of the Mediterranean class 
make poultry of the kind and quality 


called for hy our markets, except 
that the Leghorns make good broil- 
Ne but are very poor as roosters. 

The Asiatic breed, which is eom- 


f 
pose ( 


of all the larger breeds hav- 
o + . 
ng teathered legs, and includes 
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XXVIII.—Suggestions that May Help in Selecting a Breed. 





poses this fall. Handle them daily 
and feed fattening foods so they will 
be in plump condition by the date 
of the Fair, not forgetting a cup of 
grit in one corner of the coop, as 
chickens will not fatten without 
teeth to masticate their food. If 
convenient, give butter milk instead 
of water to drink and a little char- 


coal. “UNCLE JO.” 





A PROGRESSIVE STOCKMAN. 





A Visit to a Stock Farm—and There 
Should be Ten Thousand Like it in 
Our Territory. 


Messrs. Editors: Yesterday I 
wandered around some in the foot- 
hills of the mountains and found 
there an ideal spot: a restful shady 
place where one could get some 
slices of bread and butter and a glass 
of icy rich milk. 

This was upon the stock farm of 
Mr. R :C. Shuford. (Good-natured 
Bob, the neighbors eall him.) His 
farms nestle back upon a_ pretty 
stream of water where the screech 
of the mile-whistle and _ railroad 
trains do not disturb his morning 
nap. Mr. Shuford is a breeder of 
Jersey cattle and Berkshire pigs. He 
is a careful, painstaking, conscienti- 
ous man and devotes every bit of time 
and talent, brain and muscle, to the 
improvement of his already tine herd 
of cattle and swine. 

There is in his herd some of the 
finest blood procurable. His barns 
and silos are of the most approved 
style and in his silos are packed 
more than enough = ensilage — to 
winter a hundred head of stock. Ilis 
pasture lots stretch out in different 
directions and over these are scat- 
tered those pretty mild-eyed Jerseys 
with their patrician bearing, and 
pedigrees as long as your arm. The 
pedigrees do not seem to worry them. 
as they brouse about on the succulent 
grass or stand contentedly in the 
streams ever and anon flicking a fly 
from their sides. Did you ever no- 
tice that a well-bred animal is in 
many respects much like a well-bred 
person ¢ There is a genteel simplicity 
about them that separates them from 
the common herd. 

The dairy is built on a green un- 
dulating slope. The first story is of 
rocks built rustic fashion. Around 
the uprer side of this runs a silvery 
stream of water which pours over a 
water wheel from which the power is 
obtained to operate the separators. 
Churn and butter working machines, 
ordinarily speaking, there is very 
little poetry in churning, but here 
with the musical cadence of the wa- 
ter gurgling over the wheel and 
with the white-capped, white-apron- 
ed lassies with the bloom of perfect 
health on their cheeks, busily mould- 
ing the golden butter into prints, 
and singing merrily the while—well, 
that’s poetry among the classics. 

Mr. Shuford is a very busy man 
and has many details to look after 
in the management of the growing 
crops, the care of the live stock, and 
the sale and shipment of both the 
products of the dairy and breeding 
animals; but his business is methodi- 
eal and well regulated, hence he has 
ample time for the enjoyment of the 
good things around him. [is local 
reputation sells the greater part of 
his products and a modest little ad. 
in The Progressive Farmer moves all 
the surplus. 

The greatest attraction, however, 
on this farm, is a youngster of four 
with nut-brown curls a foot long 
which flow luxuriantly down over the 
shoulders and apron of the tiny blue 
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Improving the Corn Crop. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA FARMERS’ 
CONVENTION. 





The New President Writes of the Re- 
cent Session—Woman’s Division and 
Dairy Departments—All Together 
for 1906. 

Messrs. Editors: One day at a 
picnic I had the pleasure of hand- 
ing out forty or fifty copies of The 


Progressive Farmer and Cotton 
Plant. Whenever possible I hand the 


copies to the ladies. To one lady 
when I gave a copy: “Oh,” she said, 
“T read this paper every week, and 
there is one think I do not like about 
“hg 

“What is that?’ I asked. 

She replied: “There is not enough 
of it, especially the Sunshine Column 
and Our Social Chat.” 

I am after the manner of that 
good woman as to our recent Farni- 
ers’ Convention. It was mighty good 
from start to finish, only not enough 
of it in the feminine gender. 

I was delighted to hear the ladies 
who attended say, “I have had a 
lovely time;” and I am sure they 
had, for it could hardly be otherwise 
when Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Stevens 
were doing all in their power to pro- 
vide comfort and pleasure for both 
old and young women who attended. 

One of the attractions to me was 
that cute little babe in the young 
mother’s arms who attended all the 
exercises and behaved so sweetly. 
Bravo, young mother! Come next 
year and bring baby. And we hope 
to see more babies next year. “Train 
up a child in the way it should go,” 
etc. a 

I am sorry Mrs. Ransier and “Aunt 
Jennie” were not among the women 
delegates. Many farmers asked me 
if these two inspirers of good were 
there. They will be with us at the 
1906 convention. 

And that old chicken crank, “Unele 
Jo,” should have been on hand. Ev- 
erybody asked for him and compli- 
mented his instructive poultry let- 
ters. His pen is doing lots of good. 
Some day I shall tell all the readers 
about this chicken crank, his poul- 
try farm and his wife, who is not a 

-erank at all, even if she does turn 
about at a lively rate in the industri- 
ous life she lives. 

There were twenty dairymen at- 
tending the convention. Every one 
joined the State Dairy Association. 
This organization will do good. It is 
our wish that every dairyman or 
dairywoman in our State will join. 
The men can send their names and 
25 cents to the secretary, Prof. J. C. 
Kendall; the women send names but 
no fee. All dairywomen are wanted, 
but no fee expected. No cowards 
wanted, but all cow-workers must get 
into this association. 

The convention was so brim full 
of good information that I fail to re- 
call what subject was the best. All 
were interesting—so much so that 
Dr. Burkett had to run us off to bed 
before lights went out. Farmers 
whose bed hour is 8 o’clock at home 
were forgetful of this at the conven- 
tion, and so deeply interested as to 
remain in convention hall until 10.30 
both nights. 

Well, I never did get it out of Mr. 
Scott whether he worked any on his 
farm, but a neighbor who lives near 
to him told me that on Wednesday 
before the convention he saw Seott 
chopping stove wood for his wife’s use 
while he was attending the conven- 
tion. I want one thousand farmers 
next year to follow Scott’s example: 
chop up a lot of stove wood and go 
to the convention—but don’t leave 
the wife: take her along. 

You who did not go to the conven- 
tion lost an opportunity of meeting 
your fellow-farmer; you lost many 
good lectures which would have bene- 
fited you the remainder of your life; 
you failed to see the beautiful farm 





and magnificent crops which Dr. Bur- 
kett run us over before breakfast, 
and you missed the barbecued pigs, 
the brunswick stew, and other good 
eating which Mr. Skinner prepared 
and served to us. I hope Mr. Skinner 
will live forever, because he knows 
how to make folks feel good. 

The 1905 convention will live al- 
ways in my memory. I had a good 
time, everybody gave me the glad 
hand. I love my State and my fellow- 
farmers and their wives and daugh- 
ters more than ever before. It is 
all over. Let us now look forward to 
the next which must be the biggest 
and best of all conventions. 

0. C. MOORE. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





RENTER AND TENANT. 


Rustic Replies to ‘‘ The Wail of a Dis- 
contented Renter’’ and Gives Another 
View. 


Messrs Editors: I read in your 
last issue the melancholy plaint of 
Ellis, of Halifax, in which he set 
forth in tragie aecents the bitter fate 
and uncompromising lot of that vie- 
tim of oppression, the renter. If 
this be true, Ellis, of Halifax, and 
other of his kind, are heroes and 
martyrs unto whom a stone should 
be raised and a paean of praises 
sung. 

Nod, I know nothing of the condi- 
tions in Halifax, but in Iredell let 
me say that things are not entirely 
like what Ellis describes. (And he 
seems to generalize.) If he were 
Ellis, of Iredell, instead of Ellis, of 
Halifax, the land-owner would say: 

“Well, I have a field that was sowed 
in peas last year; if you will plant 
it in eorn I will furnish the stock, 
tools and seed, and give you one- 
third; or, if in cotton, you will get 
one-half. And if you will clear up 
that field of briars and broom-grass 
I will give you all you make the first 
year. Your pigs can run at large, 
or, if you prefer, you ean cut rails 
on place and build a pasture. You 
can get my team to haul them. I 
don’t object to your keeping a cow 
and as many chickens as you want.” 

On rare occasions, the children do 
odd jobs for the farmer, but not un- 
til the cash is in sight. He gives 
them beef and pork when he butch- 
ers, watermelons, grapes and what- 
ever fruit he has, and at Christmas 
often remembers them with some 
useful, if cheap, present; but if he 
would ask them to do an errand 
without pay, they would be shocked 
at his effrontery. 

The landlord goes his security at 
the grocery store to save him time 
prices, or furnishes him his rations 
at cost. Then at the end of the sea- 
son the grateful tenant slips half 
the crop away and sells it and spends 
the money in riotous living, and fin- 
ally pulls out to seek new pastures, 
leaving as a legacy to the farmer his 
unpaid bills. 

The farmer soliloquizes and tells 
other farmers: “I gave him what 
I thought was a good chance, and 
this is what I get for it.” 

Another man comes up and joins 
in: “Do your’renters keep stock ?” 

“Certainly; I always allow that. 
My pasture is short, but I let them 
keep cows anyway. They usually 
slip and tie them on my best meadow, 
but when I remonstrate, they are of- 
fended at my impudence.” 

“Do you let them keep fowls 2” 

“Yes, oh, yes; all they want, not- 
withstanding the fact that I general- 
ly have to feed them.” ~~ 

“How has the poor man treated 
you? He is ever ready to make ex- 
cuse to keepifrom earning his daily 
bread. He comes in an hour after 
sun up and quits at the first whistle 
and charges you fifty cents and three 
meals for the little he has done, or 
if it is at harvest, it is $1.50. When 
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planted THIS FALL. 


invested. 
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It takes LOTS OF WHEAT to supply this 
country WITH BREAD. The short crop of last 
year makes it necessary that a larger crop be 


We want our friends to prepare as much land as 
possible for wheat this season. 

There is good money in the crop, and the in- 
dications are that the price will continue good. 

A JUDICIOUS APPLICATION of OUR 
FERTILIZERS will help you to geti a good 
yield and fair returns for your time and money 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA GHEMICAL COMPANY, 


N. C..Sales Division, Durham,_N. C. 


Most all the leading dealers handle our goods. 
If yours doesn’t, drop us a postal card giving his 
name and address. We will take the matter up 


with him—besides we want your name on our 
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COTTON GINNING MACHINERY 


LIDDELL BUILDS IT—THE MURRAY SYSTEM. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


SOLE OE 





Slide Valves and Automatic Engines, New 
Era Boilers, Etc. 





DURHAM should be addressed to 


Inquiries from parties in SOUTH CAROLINA, and North Carolina FAST OF 





All others to 
LIDDELL COMPANY, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 





GIBBES MAGHINERY GOMPANY, 


Columbia, S. C. 











he is working his own crop he comes 
and goes ad libitum, even though the 
grass is the only thing flourishing, 
while you must toil from daylight to 
dark to keep his terraces open and 
go over after him and pick up the 
tools that he has left to rust and de- 
eay and go to naught. You furnish 
him wheat at market price, and he 
never pays you any price; corn, meat 
and molasses go at the same rate 
with the same dearth of renumera- 
tion. When you sit down to your 
fried bacon, he dines on beefsteak 
and fish, bought with money he owes 
you. On every holiday and semb- 
lance of holiday, on every Saturday 
morning, he works not at all, while 
you must sweat, and maybe swear, to 
repair the tools that he has broken.” 

And so on, until you decide that if 
renters are blessings, they are cer- 
tainly blessings in disguise. 

And finally, brethren— 

“By much slothfulness the build- 
ing decayeth; and through idteness, 
the hands of the house droppeth 
through.” RUSTIC. 

Tredell Co., N. C. 





Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING 








Two cents a word for first insertion, and 
one cent a word for each addition! inser: 
tion, each figure or initial counting as 4 S¢I 


arate word. Sendcash wiithorder 

FOR SALE—Thoroughbred > Com? 
White Leghorn Cockrells, pric: 5 er 
each. J. W. ZIMMERMAN, ! €, Ne Ue 


WANTED—to buy good Siireccer 
used. Must be cheap. Adi 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


BARGAINS—Bf. Langhans 
five Hens $6; Bf. Wyandotte, | 
pair $2; Bf. Orpingtons, barred “2 
Games, trio $. P. H. POI , VX 
naha, N. C. 














FONTAINE SHOCK BIN! sphere 
Corn Shocks being injured ! debiot 
labor. Most highly endorseu 

ie aid, for $1.75. Write for | 

YONTAINE CO., Christie, ‘ 


WANTED—A foreman fc i of 
must be sober, reliable, 2 eae 
hard work. Give referenc’ 

Progressive Farmer. siti 


WANTED—Nlce Ash timber, 405 Fs or 
money for all tracts close 10 8. you 
delivered on cars. Write, sta" RIN: 
have and Rail-Road distal’ 

SER & SONS, Wise N.©€- " 


BUY a Barred Plymouth !:0C® "cones 
rove your chicken stock. Sev" narlotte 
for sale by MRS. C. ©. 0" 
N. C. a 














AT A BARGAIN—One Registered Berk- 
shire Sow, thirteen Yorkshires all ages. 
Nine Essex Pigs, also grade pigs. J. E. 
COULTER, Connellys Springs, Nn & 


WANTED—A single white man, that 
doesn’t drink, and that will work, and do all 
kind of farm work. Will pay reasonable 
hg: by the month or year. R. F. RANKIN, 

t. Holly, N. C. 








WANTED—Orders for 4 ‘ wtf 
Rams and Duroc Jerse; RS 





ARCHER, Statesville, \. ©: . —— 

BUSINESS PRINTING for Farle gud 
good stationery with your?" cg) wre 
name of your farm Deal) bo LING 0. 


or prices to MUTUAL Pi Pe ints 
Raleigh, N.C. (This co”! 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
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‘ QUERIES ANSWERED BY MR. 
PARKER. 


1. —Soil Improvement and Some Other 
Topics. 


lnnd is all sown in cow- 

1) thinking of eutting and 

- the eorn when it, becomes 
matured, which I suppose 
done a few days after it 

to pull the fodder on. My 
to allow the peas to grow 
ive, and then turn hogs and 
ck on them. I think I ean 

-+ of the peas by the middle 
ber. After pasturing the 
im thinking of plowing the 
rning under the remaining 
and after plowing, putting 
cnty or twenty-five bushels 
per aere on land. I am cer- 
sub-soiling would help this 

I thought I would follow 
nlow with sub-soil: plan. The 
hard pan and suffers in 


Vow, after doing all this work it 
me that I had better have 
° growing on the land dur- 
¢ winter and early spring, so 
| thoneht of sowing a mixture of 
1) and wheat. I don’t know any- 
hont this erop though; can 
| me anything about it? Do 
my plan is a good one? If 
louse suggest a better one. 
( | tell whether or not corn 
hat heen shocked in the field and 
led to barn and eut by feed- 
ill keep well 2 
P] ceive some information 
vour valuable paper, The 
Pro ive Farmer and Cotton 
Plan’ D.- 2. 
Hertford Co. N. C. 


ot think there is a better or 
‘snomical plan to save a pea 

the one above suggested. 
also think the lime will be bene- 
felal. ‘The quantity suggested is all 
riglit it is slaked lime that is to 
lid. The veteh and wheat 
mixture will be all right, but I should 
for wheat, as rye is 
cheaper and will answer pust as well 
as ‘or this purpose. Also if 
he 1 be fed off early enough 
crimson elover, I would add 

it to the mixture, say five 

the acre. A half bushel 

- pounds of erimson clover 

ninds of vetech per acre, 

kc a nice mixture, provided 

:lowed under in the early 

improve the land. If it is 


i 


/cut the crop in the spring 


Substitute rve 
‘ 


toy hay it will be better to sow 
Wheat ats with the veteh and 
leav, t the rye. 

TI stover will keep well, 


is allowed to eure thor- 

oughly before it is eut or shredded. 

Otherwise it will mold. It must also 
from moisture from rain. 


Il.—Sowing Alfalfa. 


Will some read- 
Progressive Farmer give 
plan and time for sow- 
ig allalfa¢ Should it be sowed 
it ic other crop or alone? 

‘any information you cau 


to try some. 
E.-W. 3B. 


iJC1COPS $ 


RK pa -Co.7 AS. 

Alfalfa can be planted in the fall 
el ‘he spring; but it is not safe 
in the fall after the middle 
. iciiber, The best time to sow 
/' spring, for Middle North Carolina, 

Tron the Ist to 15th of April. 
‘ind well by plowing deep 
““ Tne. hroadeast lot of stable ma- 
“vily and eut in with a cuta- 

‘ise harrow. Apply three 

ck lime (tell slaked) per 
‘ arrow in; also about 800 
‘vrtilizers composed of 450 
cid phosphate, 16 per cent; 


200 pounds cottonseed meal and 150 
pounds muriate of potash. This 
mixture will analyze about 2 per cent 
ammonia, 9 per cent phosphoric acid 
and 9.5 per cent potash. Sow thirty 
pounds inoculated seed per'acre. Di- 
vide the seed and sow fifteen pounds 
one way and the other at right angles 
to the first sowing. This will insure 
an even stand. Harrow in the seed 
lightly and roll land, then harrow 
again lightly so as to break the crust 
formed by the roller. 

Write to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., and ask him 
to send you Farmers’ Bulleting Nos. 
214 and 215. These bulletins will 
give you valuable information in re- 
gard to alfalfa. 


III.—Sowing Rye. 


Messrs. Kditors: Find enclosed 
one dollar for my renewal to The 
Progressive Farmer and Cotton 
Plant. 

Will it be a good plan to sow 
crimson clover after cowpeas? If 
so, what is the next best crop. I 
want to improve my land by sowing 
legumes, using phosphates and potash 
as a fertilizer. Please give me your 
best plan -and opinions. 

K. T. 8. 

Pickens Co., S. C. 


I think it advisable to sow crim- 
son clover or some of the legumes af- 
ter cowpeas or any other crop so as 
to give the land a winter cover. 
Crimson clover and rye are fine for 
this purpose—about half bushel of 
rye and ten pounds of inoculated 
erimson clover seed per acre. Sow 
any time up to the middle of Octo- 
ber; the earlier the better. 

Plow the land as soon as the pea- 
vines are taken off and harrow in the 
rve and clover. Sow the rye and 
clover seeds separately so as to in- 
sure even seeding. 


T. B. PARKER. 








Latest South Carolina Crop Bulletin. 


Cotton continues to deteriorate on 
sandy lands owing to rust and exces- 
sive shedding, so that practically the 
plants have ceased to grow or fruit 
and nearly all the top crop has drop- 
ped off; on clay lands the conditions 
are better, but rust has appeared in 
places. On sandy lands cotton open- 
ed rapidly, and picking made ranid 
progress over the eastern and central 
counties and will be general over the 
western ones during the coming week. 
On clay lands it is just beginning 
to open freely. Caterpillars continue 
numerous on sea-island cotton. 

Tobaeceo curing is finished. Rice 





.« PORTABLE - 
GASOLINE ENGINE 


FOR RUHMING 


SHREDDERS 


and all heavy farm machinery. 
Always ready for use. 
Safe, Simple an@ Satisfactory. 


Write for catalog ©8 and state 
your requirements. 


White-BlaKkeslee Mfg. Co., 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








harvest in underway and some has 
been threshed. Peas and sweet po- 
tatoes are doing well. Pastures con- 
tinue good. Strawberry plants be- 
ing set out. Fall truck being plant- 
ed extensively in the coast districts, 
but the soil is too dry for favorable 
germination. 





Tobacco Sales in Greenville. 


C. W. Harvey, secretary of the 
Tobacco Board of Trade, has fur- 
nished us the figures showing that the 
sales on the Greenville market for 
the month of August were 1,645,439 
pounds, at an average price of $6.57 
per hundred pounds. 

As compared with last year, a gain 
of over 300 per cent in pounds is 
shown, the sales in August, 1904, be- 
ing 465,232 pounds, at an average 
price of $6.92 per one hundred 
pounds. It will be noticed that the 
average price this year is a little low- 
er than last, but this is due to the 
fact that the crop this year is very 
common in quality. Prices on all 
grades are higher this year than last, 
but so much common brings down 
the average.—Greenville Reflector. 





Japs Not Afraid. 


Mr. T. B. Parker, Business Agent 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, has lately 
been in Nash County with Mr. J. O. 
W. Gravely. of Rocky Mount. 

He and Mr. Gravely, who is in the 
tobaceo business, were talking of the 
tobacco outlook and Mr. Gravely said 
the outlook was for excellent prices. 
“The Japs are not afraid of the 
American Tobacco Company any 
more than they are afraid of the 
Russians.” he said, and then went 
on to tell of the increased orders 
from Japan for tobacco. which is 
now doubling each year, with possi- 
bly a call for fiftv millions of pounds 
this vear. The Japanese government 
has taken charge of the tobacco 
interests itself and is now purchas- 
ing direct from the warehouses, hav- 
ing quit buying from the American 
Tobacco Company.—News and Ob- 
server. 








Do You Wish to Sell - 


Improved Stock, Poultry, Eggs, Farm 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Farm Machinery. 
Farm Implements, or General Farm 
and, Household Supplies 


You Can Find Buyers 


Among our 50,000 readers—the most 

rosperous and progressive farmer 
folk in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing States—if you will only 


Advertise in The Progressive Farmer. 
Write for Rates To-day. 





= : 
How to Find Out. 
Fill a bottle or common glass with 
your water and let it stand twenty- 
four hours; a sediment or settling 
indicates an unhealthy condition of 
the kidneys; if it stains the linen it 
is evidence of kidney trouble; too 
frequent desire to pass it, or pain 
in the back is also convincing proof 


that the kidneys and bladder are out 
of order. 


WHAT TO DO. 


There is comfort in the knowl- 
edge so often expressed that Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great 
kidney remedy, fulfills every wish 
in curing rheumatism, pain in the 
back, kidneys, liver, bladder and 
every part of the urinary passage. 
It corrects inability to hold water 
and scalding pain in passing it, or 
bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled 
to go often during the day, and to 
get up many times during the night. 
The mild and the extraordinary ef- 
fect of Swamp-Root is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing 
eases. If you need a medicine you 
should have the best. Sold by drug- 
gists in fifty-cent and _ one-dollar 
sizes, 

You may have a sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root, the great kidney rem- 
edy, and a book that tells all about 
it, both sent absolutely free by mail. 
Address, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. When writing be 
sure to mention that you read this 
generous offer in The Progressive 
Farmer. Don’t make any mistake 
but remember the name, Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, 
and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., 
on every bottle. 





EDGERTON’S 
Harness (il ana Leather Dressing 
Makes Harness Water Proof. 


Will Not Rub Off. 
Prevents Rats Gnawing Harness. 


Lengthens Life of Harness 
Fifty Per Cent. 


Manufactured by 
The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 





Fruitless is sorrow for having done 
amiss, if it issue not in a resolution 
to do so no more.—Bishop Horne. 





Don't think 


that all gasoline 
engines are 
troublesome and 
expensive. 

Some of them 
are, but the 


|. H.C. 


GASOLINE 





ENGINES 


are so simple in construction, and so safe in operation that any 
one can use them. They are so economical in first cost and in 


operation that every one can afford one. 


They are built to meet 


the needs of the man who wants an engine “‘to run itself,” and are 
especially adapted to farm use. Ideal for running ensilage and feed cutters, 
pumping water, sawing wood, husking, shredding, grinding feed, separa- 


ting milk, etc. 
15H. P. Call on the International 


simple, durable and economical they are. 


their use on the farm. 


Vertical, 2, 3, 5 H. P; Horizontal and Portable, 6, 8, 10, 12, 


Dealer and let him show you how 
Or write for catalogue showing 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF AMERICA, 


(INCORPORATED.) 
7 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Farmer’s Hymn. 

f Agri- 
olay mn by Rditor J. Wi M Ccllege, Raleigh, N. C.,Septem- 
ber 1, 1905.) ¢ 

Lord of the field and far and-wide, 
Spirit of work and harvest-tide, 
Power of nerve and seed and sod, 
Co-worker, Master, Father, God: 
Gladly we raise our voices now, 

Thy children of the scythe and plow, 
Tuned with flower and bird and bee, 
In all Creation’s harmony. 








Thine is the sun, the shadow Thine; 
Thou art the spirit of the vine; 

Thine is the power in the storm; 

Thou art our refuge from all harm! 
Thine is our gift of work and rest; 
From Thee we hearten for the best! 
Thou art the vision in the clod; 
Co-worker Thou and master, God. 


Sweet are the blessings of Thy soil, 
Rich Thy returns for honest toil! 

In all Thy wondrous work behold, 

We labor as didst Thou of old! 
Creators, too, we build anew 

Lost Eden, to Thy promise true, 
While teeming field and flock and brood 
Reveal in us Thy fatherhood. 


Thy stewards and co-workers we— 
For us the noblest ministry: 

To partner in Thy great process 
To overcome the wilderness, 

To master sun and wind and rain, 
To share Thy sacrificial 1 

And high uplift of triun 

The mighty hidings of Th 


Sojourners we, we "bide 3 em 
Thou art the bourn of far : 

We sow and reap to store 1 |! 

Our home for all eternit 

Thy sparrow’s fall, Thy fii , | , 
Foretell for us the hast’): ' 
When. .we await Thy winns: 

O Father good, Great Hh: 
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When is Success a 


to your 


When you have lost on yo 
ur self- 


fortune your self-respect, your 
control, of any other quality « 

When it has made conscien 
shut the sunlight out of your 

When the attainments of ; 
blighted the aspirations and 
of others. 

When your highest brain ce. 
ed out ot business by greed. 


er, and 


yn have 
e hopes 


. crowd- 


When all sympathy has be out of 
your nature by your selfish de\ ir voca- 
tion. 

When you plead that you ne > to cul- 


tivate your friendships, polite 1d man- 


ners. 


When you have lived a doub: racticed 
double dealing. 
When it brings you no mess re, edu- 


cation, travel or of opportunities to help others. 

When it dwarfs, cramps or interferes with an- 
other’s rights; when it blinds you to the inter- 
ests of the man at the other end of the bargain. 

When there is a dishonest or a decietful dollar 
in your possession; when your fortune spells the 
ruin of widows and orphans, or the crushing of 
the opportunities of others. 

When the hunger for more money, more land, 
more houses and bonds has grown to be your 
dominant passion. 

When it has dwarfed*you mentally and moral- 
ly, and robbed you of the spontaneity and énthusi- 
asm of youth. 

When it has made you a physical wreck—a vic- 
tim of “nerves” and moods. 

When it has lowered your standards and made 
you a traitor to all your highest and noblest im- 
pulses. 

When it has hardened you to the needs and 
sufferings of others, and made you a scorner of the 
poor and unfortunate. 

When you rob those who work for vou of what 
is justly their due, and then pose as a philan- 
thropist by contributing a small fraction of your 
unjust gains to some charity or to the endow- 
ment of some public institution. 

When the world is not the better and the richer. 
for your life, when you have hoarded every dollar 





you have made, and have refused to help your 
less fortunate fellowmen. 

When you have used others as stepping-stones 
to fortune, and ignored their existence when your 
selfish ends were attained. 

When in your climb to power you have trampled 
on duty, friendship, love, honor, patriotism, and 
all the most sacred feelings of humanity. 

When your example has dragged others down; 
when your injustice and tyranny have driven meu 
and women to desperation, and destroyed their 
faith in God and man. 

When your absorption in your work has made 
ycu practically a stranger to your family. 

When your children do not look upon you as 
their best friend next to their mother. 

When the nervous irritability engendered by 
constant work, without any relaxation, has made 
you a brute in your home and a nuisance to those 
who work for you. 

When your greed for money has darkened and 
cramped your wife’s life, and deprived her of 
needed rest and recreation, or amusement of any 
kind. 

When your narrow spirit makes you cry out, 
“What was good enough for me is good enough 
for my children,” and you refuse to give them 
the edueatien that they crave, and which you can 
amply afford. 

When you have met your children’s caresses 
with repulses, and have denied them the help of 
your companionship and loving encouragement 
and guidance during their formative years. 

When the dissolute lives of your sons ery out 
against you as the one who, either by direct ex- 
ample or by.complete neglect of them, has pointed 
their downward path.—Success. 





The Deacon’s Evil Propensity. 


An amusing incident occurred in one of our 
down-east churches a few months ago. The clergy- 
man gave out the hymn— 


“T love to steal a while away, 
From every cumbering care, 

And spend the hour of setting day 
I humble, grateful prayer.” 


The regular cherist being absent, the duty de- 
volved upon good old Deacon M., who commenced, 
“T love to steal,” and then broke down. Raising 
his voice a little higher, he then sang, “I love to 
steal.” As before, he concluded that he had got 
the wrong pitch; and deploring that he had not 
his “piteh tuner,” he determined to succeed if he 
died in the attempt. By this time all the old 
ladies were tittering behind their fans, while the 
faces of the “young ones” were all in a broad 
grin. At length, after a desperate cough, he 
made a final demonstration, and roared out, “I 
leve to steal.” The effort was too much. Every 


one but the eecentrie parson was laughing. He 
arose, and with the utmost coolness, said: ‘“See- 
ing our brother’s propensities, let us pray.” It is 


useless to say that but few of the congregation 
heard the prayer.—Yankee Blade. 





Child Feeding. 


In the August Delineator Dr. Grace Peckham 
Murray has some remarks of value to mothers or 
others who have to solve the serious problem of 
feeding the child. “Infant or child feeding,” says 
Dr. Murray, “is a question that has been studied 
with the utmost eare by the medical profession, 
especially in the phase relating to artificial feed- 
ing. In former times the doctors had an ap- 
horism, ‘The breast-fed child lives; the artificially 
fed child dies.’ It is, therefore, the duty of every 
mother who possibly can do so to nurse her 
child. The best food for children who are unable 
to have the breast is cow’s milk. Cow’s milk dif- 
fers from human milk in that it contains less su- 
gar—a little more than half as much—it has three 
times as much proteids (curds) and salts and less 
fat, and it is more acid. It has been found that 
by changing the milk of the cow it ean be made 
very nearly in character that of human milk- In 
large cities this ‘modified milk,’ as it is ealled, is 
prepared ready for the child at laboratories, but 
this ean be done at home also. The milk of a 
single cow used to be considered best for children, 
but it has been discovered that mixed milk is more 
uniform in its composition. A child should take 
about fifteen to twenty minutes for nursing. He 
should not take the milk too fast, nor should he 
be permitted to go to sleep until he has satisfied 
his hunger. Gradual weaning is much better than 
the sudden removal of the child. <A well-known 
physician recommends that a child at the breast 
should have an occasional bottle when very young 
so as to become accustomed to it.” 





What He Found. 
During the South African War, whey 


a censor. 

A private in a Yorkshire regiment }).,) 
or five letters home, telling his parey):- 
doings of his regiment, and portions }). 
ble on their arrival. At the foot of th 
ter he wrote: 

“Please look under the stamp.” 

At the censor’s office the letter wae 
read as usual. 


that he could read the message which }y 
tain he would find there. 
rewarded, but his feelings can be better 


“Was it hard to get off ?’—Philadelphi: 





Enterprise of Young America. 


A well-known lawyer is telling 
about himself, and his efforts to corres 
ners of his office boy. One morning, tort | 
the young autocrat of the office blew jy; 


“Say, Mr. Blank, there’s a ball ean 
the park to-day and I am going down.” 
attorney is not a hard-hearted man aiid 
ling the boy should £0, but though: 


a favor. 
and I’ll show you how to do it.” 
office chair and his employer picked wy 
and stepped outside. He then opened 


lv to the small boy in the big ehair: 


afternoon.” 


your way in.” There are no more 
manners in that officee—Brooklyn Citizen 





The Inspiration of Confidence. 


There is nothing which so helps om 


fidence, or fails because of the lack ot 
his friends. 


he would keep it. 


est, a gentleman made his appearance 
following conversation ensued: 

“Good morning, Mr. Gough.” 

“Good morning, sir.” 

“T saw you sign the pledge last night.” 

“Yes, sir; I did.” 

“T was very glad to see you do it, : 
a young man followed your example. I! 


office is in the Exchange. Come in aud 
lL will be happy to make your acquaint 


heart. Good-bye. God bless you. Con 
99 
see rie. 


That “spare minute” or two saved thi 


fidence and resolved not to disappoint 
lected. 





Essay on Twins. 


Johnny was asked to write a shor 
some interesting experience of lis. 
tells what he wrote: 

“Twins is a baby, only it’s double. | 
arrives about 4.37 in the morning, wie! 
is getting in his best licks sleeping. 
companied by excitement and a doc 
twins do ennything wrong their mol 
which one to lick, so she gives it to ! 
so as to make sure. We've got twits 
house, and I’d swap ’em enny days for 
or mose ennything.” 





A Mother’s Judgment. 


Johnnv (to his. sister’s young 
base-ball club did you play with thi- - 
Sister’s Young Man—I never pla) 
base-ball in my life. Wh- do you «a 
Johnny—Cause I heard ma tell - 





were a splendid catch. 


time in steaming the stamp from the ey, 


try was under martial law, letters sey; }, 
British soliders had to pass through the jy... 


than described when he read these words: 


literated by the censor and were theres yy, 
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teach him a little lesson in good manners. 
mie,” he said kindly, “that isn’t the was 
Now you come over here and sit 
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fice and, tossing his cap at a hook, exclajyad: 


“aye 


At last his patience: a 


as 


eva | 


F: 


«yy 


softly and, holding the eap in his hand. said quiet 


“PI. ri tal ae 


sir, there is a ball game at the park to- 
you can spare me I would like to get away for 
In a flash the boy responded: 
certainly, Jimmie, and here is fifty ecnts 1 


When John B. Gough first 
the pledge, he found no one who could believe that 
With his nerves shattered by 
his indulgence, and his fatal appetite asserting 
itself, he could not feel confidence in himself 
At the moment when his despondency was ¢ 


lay, 


y 


Gough felt the inspiration of the strange! 
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such men as you that we want. And [ hope vor 
be the means of doing a great deal of gow 


have only a minute or two to spare, but I thou 
I would justeall and tell you to keep up a 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


Ali letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to ‘“ Aunt Jennie,” care 
“/cThe Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. 0. 











Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


| regretted my inability to at- 
‘ond the Woman’s Session of the 
Farmers’ Convention here last week, 
but as it is against common sense to 
weep over milk that is already spill- 
cd. | trust and believe* that those 
whe eame were greatly benefited. 
There were several things 1 should 
have liked to diseuss with you, for 

“unity there is strength,” but a 
lost opportunity never returns. We 
are sisters in sympathy if not by 
birth. I, too, was raised in the 
country and can_appreciate your ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. You 
have rural free delivery and enjoy 
talking to your neighbors over a tele- 
phone, and we had neither; so you 
see that you are nearer in touch with 
your fellow-beings than we were. 
News of important events reaches 
your cars before a week has elapsed 
and you feel a greater interest in and 
anxiety for your country’s welfare 
in every erisis than we eould feel, 
because the erisis had oftentimes 
passed before we were aware that it 
had existed. Your sehools are bet- 
ter than ours were. You and yours 
have many avenues open to you by 
which vou may become intelligent 
citizens if you keep both eves and 
ears open. 

| was wondering this morning if 
many of you realize that you ought 
to be the happiest women on earth. 
You know so little of the world and 
You must work, but what 
is work but pleasure if you have 
perfect health and willing hands? 
If you are weak and nervous, any 
task seems hard and you naturally 
shrink from it; but when you are 
well and strong you wonder at the 
ease with which you rerform the 
same work. Our fault, (or one of 
the many) lies in our persistent 
belief that when a thing must be 
done, it must be accomplished as 
soon as possible. Not all of us are 
guilty of thus compelling ourselves 
to over-exertion, but some of us are 
—and some have been, as their va- 
cant chairs mutely testify. Over- 
work has killed many a woman whose 
constitution might have — sustained 
her until old age had she been pru- 
deut in her work. I know men are 
apt to see the dollars in every trans- 


Its slis. 


action, but women are not made 
that way. Real rest to an_ over- 


worked woman is real recreation, 
while to an idle woman it affords 
an opportunity for indulgence in 
pretty but harmful gossiping or 
meddling with other people’s affairs. 
“An idle brain is Satan’s workshop.” 
you know; but how thankful we 
should be, that with some of us at 
least, he tinds no place for his shop, 
if he does try to leave many of his 
most dangerous utensils where they 
will prove harmful. I once heard 
a woman boast that she meant to 
give His Satanic Majesty a hard 
chase to eateh her. The assertion 
shocked me, for I realized the help- 
lessness of human effort in either 
lacing or eluding him unaccom- 
panied by that Other and stronger 
Toree. “When God is for us who ean 
be against us 2” 

Our letters need no comment; they 
‘peak for themselves, and we appre- 
Clate them. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





About Florida. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Before I 
“tne to the “Land of Flowers” I had 
/*0 idea that Florida was one tangle 





“beautiful trees, vines and flow- 
bike ; 

's. | was mistaken, as we have 
most 


of the wild flowers in Eastern! 


Carolina, and a good many more 
besides. cs 

_Around here there are very few 
vines, and almost all the trees we 
have at home. Even the cabbage 
palmetto, as we all know, grows as 
well in Wilmington as it does here. 

There is one thing we have here 
that I hope will never get to North 
Carolina, and that is the saw pal- 
metto. It is a most troublesome 
thing. Its trunk seems never to get 
over a foot or two high, though ’tis 
always growing. They keep their 
heads up, but the body stays on the 
ground. They grow over each other 
and send down millions of roots 
about the size of your finger, almost 
to China. They are awful to grub 
out, and for two or three years, the 
land will not produce anything. 
They do have luscious looking fruit. 
but only a few people eat them on 
account of their vile taste. Hogs 
grow very fat off them and ean be 
killed out of the woods. 

People have burned the woods so 
often to improve the range for eat- 
tle that they have about destroyed 
the beauty and fertility of those por- 
tions of the State with which I am 


acquainted. My knowledge of the 
flora of Florida is rather limited, 


however and I speak only of what I 
have seen. 

The woods here around Sarasota 
are different from the Key across the 
bay where we moved from. 

It is pine with an undergrowth of 
saw palmetto intersected by what 
are known as “bay heads.” In them 
are found oak, bays, kickory, iron 
wood, and several other kinds. There 
are ponds, too, which are generally 
fringed with cabbage trees. Far- 
ther into the interior they say it is 
different. 

Around here the seenery is unin- 
teresting with the exception of our 
beautiful bay, with its numerous 
changes and its boats and fishes; it 
is picture that one never tires of. 

My subject is too long for one let- 
ter. The next time I will tell of 
some of the flowers and fruits we 
have and try to correct some of the 
wrong conceptions that a great 
many people have of Florida. 

MARGARET. 

Manater Co., Fla. 





A Few Tricks Learned in the School 
of Experience. 


Dear Aunt Jennie: Let me tell 
vou of e few little tricks I learned 
in Experience’s school. You, my sis- 
ter, the small farmer’s wife, who 
own no patent appliances, these hot 
days, when butter is in no demand, 
and you have a stock of soft, stale 
butter on your hands, let me learn 
vou one of these aforesaid tricks. 
Weigh your butter and put into your 
churn, with as many gallons of cold 
fresh well water (or better still, ice 
water) as you have pounds of butter, 
and a tablespoonful of salt to each 
gallon of water, and churn_ thirty 
minutes. You will be surprised te 
see how firm and sweet and how very 
fresh smelling your old butter has 
become. Do this first before send- 
ing to market if you can. 

Another think I want to tell you 
about is how to make apple butter. 
You know we/have many recipes for 
boiling hours and hours. But I like 
my process better. Use sour, grainy, 
mellow apples. Peel, slice and steam 
very soft. Run through a sieve, or 
else marsh fine, so as to have no 
lumps. Measure your pulp. Omit 
the juice. Weigh your sugar and al- 
low half as much as you have fruit. 
Put your sugar in your boiler and 
wet with just enough water to pre- 
vent scorching. Let it boil until it 
will spin a thread. Now add your 
apple pulp and boil together until 
it peels when cold. Flavor with 
any spices desired. This can be cut 





down in slices like souse meat and 
is a beautiful clear colored butter. 
Lastly, a few words about funeral 
wreaths. Do you know that sprigs 
of asparagus and parsley make a 
beautiful back-ground and that white 
clover, and milk weed bloom, alder, 
haw-bloom and many others of our 
home shrubs and plants can be used 
where the more rare flowers are not 
to be had? Only last week a tiny 
baby near us died, and the mother 
wanted flowers so badly, but there 
were none she could get. So I made 
a wire cross and covered it with 
the dainty tender plumes of aspara- 
gus and filled it out with the tiny 
white summer chrysanthemums, and 
it was really very pretty ,and the 
mother was satisfied. I think this a 
beautiful custom putting our fair- 
est and brightest flowers on the 
bosom of our dead. Typical of the 
life in death and of the love of God. 
Well, no more at present as my 
John is calling and I must go. . 
SINCERE. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Canning Corn. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—I will send 
you my recipe for canning corn as 
Miss R. M. wants one. I know she 
will be pleased with it when she 
tries it. 

Prepare corn just as if you were 
going to use immediately, only leave 
off your seasoning. I use tin eans 
only, and they must be free of rust. 
Cook your corn in a porcelain ket- 
tle and don’t have them very juicy. 
For two quart eorns add a_ half 
teaspoonful of salt; also add soda 
about one-third as much as salt; 
then when you have them done fill 
vour cans, solder them perfectly air- 
tight, and then put your cans in a 
large pot or boiler. -Keep them cov- 
ered with water and boil five hours 
very hard. Then your eorn will 
keep perfectly nice and sweet as if 
fresh. If you fail to get them sol- 
dered good they will puff up and 
burst the can. 

I have tried this recipe two years 
with good results. 

I have been a reader of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer twenty years, I like 
it very much, but I have never writ- 
ten a line for it before. I enjoy 
the letters written to Aunt Jennie. 
I live in the western part of North 
Carolina where we have fine water, 
fine lands, mountains and valleys; 
raise all kinds of fruits, melons.and 
cantalopes. We have a very good 
market for everything we raise; we 
also have good churches and schools 
in our county. 

A FARMER’S WIFE. 

Caldwell Co., N. C. 





A Cake Recipe. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Here I am 
again. It has been several weeks 
since I wrote. Somebody asked for 
a chocolate cake recipe. I am send- 
ing mine. Hope whoever wanted it 
will try it and tell through Social 
Chat with what success. 

Guess all the boys and girls are 
getting ready to go to school. It 
makes my heart ache to see all the 
rest going and I can’t. J] will have 
to stay home and help mamma, as 
her health is not good, and the 
younger brothers and sisters will 
have to.go. It seems hard, but I 
ean only hope that “all things work 
together for the best.” 

I admire Pansy’s letters so much. 
She must be a noble girl or woman. 

I wish the cousins would tell their 
ages. Aunt Jennie, don’t you think 
it would be nice? Before many more 
days I will be twenty. I want to 
know if any girls my age write. 

Cousin Jennie Deans, some of the 
housekeepers haven’t an ideal steam- 
er, and what is worse, some have very 
poor stoves. But don’t understand 





me to be among the correspondents 
that think cooking is “the dirtiest 
drudgery of anything, and has to be 


done three times a day in the, 365. 


days.” I like tg cook very much, 
and den’t think it drudgery. 

I agree with Rosabelle about wo- 
man’s dress. She voiced my senti- 
ments exactly. I would like to see 
her. Bye, bye. 

TREY EYES. 

Robeson Co., N. C. : 


Chocolate Cake. 





Two cups sugar, one-half cup of 
butter, three eggs, one cup of sweet 
milk, three cups of flour, two tea- 
spoonfus baking power. Bake as 
for jelly cake. 

Filling for same: One cup of 
sweet milk, one cup of sugar, one- 
third cup of water, butter the size 
of a small egg, four tablespoonfuls 
grated chocolate. Boil all together 
till thick like taffy. Cool and flavor 
with vanilla. 


B. & B. 











Those who pay enough at- 
tention to this notice to send, 
will have the most extraordi- 
nary chance to get 60c all 
wool, silk striped Ghallis at 
25c any store ever offered. 

Bought the surplus stock of 
a large jobber of Ghallis and 
bought it way under any price 
he ever thought he would take 
for the goods—because he was 
“stuck” and had to sell. 

These are Ghallis that 
always sell for 6GOc a yard— 
and can be had in three good 
colors—Old Rose, Pink, Black. 

Send for these. If you buy 
$5.00 worth of Goods—these 
or any other kinds of goods— 
we prepay transportation 
charges within 500 miles. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, - - PENNSYLVANIA. 


WANTED: 


Apples, 








Grapes, Peaches 


and Damsons. 








TRIUNE FRUIT AND PRODUCE CO., 


(INCORPORATED) 
General Commission Merchants, 


24 ROANOKE DOCK, - -- - Norfoth, Va. 


Fists: 


Drop us a card and we will put you onto 
something with which you can turn your 
neighbor green with envy by catching dead 
lv ads of them in streams where he has be- 
come disgusted trying to catch them the 
old-fashioned way. It’s something new and 
cheap. It catches at al] seasons—something 
no other tackle will do. It will tickle you to 
see it catch house and musk rats. Illustrat- 
ed catalog of prices and testimonials for the 


re 
EUREKA FISH NET CO., Griffin, Ga, 
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CURRENT EVENTS: THE TREND OF THINGS 
AS WE SEE IT. 


When there is no news, we don’t try to make 
news. And there was not much news last week, 
so our news review is brief. 

: * * * 

The peace treaty was signed Tuesday, but this 
brought no sensation, for the world knew before- 
hand what the conditions were. What did sur- 
prise almost everybody was the sudden loss of self- 
control on the part of the Japanese populace. 
And we cannot better outline the facts than to 
quote this extract from a Friday’s paper: “Con- 
rary to expectations, the Japanese people have 
gone into a perfect frenzy on account of what 
they considered the tremendously humiliating 
peace terms their representatives have agreed up- 
on. The resentment, too, is largely directed 
against the United States. There was more or 
less disorder on the receipt of the first news, and 
it has been growing in extent and violence daily. 
A dispatch of yesterday tells of the burning of 
ten Christian churehes in Tokio and elsewhere, 
and also of the burning of the palace of Baron 
Komura, foreign minister, now in the United 
States. On Wednesday, E. H. Harriman and a- 
party of Americans were attacked on the streets 
of Tokio. The American consulate was besieged 
by a dangerous mob which had to be kept at bay 
by bayonet charges. Another big demonstration 
was on foot yesterday, and the leaders of the up- 
rising said that their action was for the purpose 


-of attracting the attention of the Emperor. They 


wanted him to refuse to ratify the treaty.” The 
rioting, while serious, will probably be quelled in 


a few days. 
* ¥ * 


The yellow fever situation is improving in New 
Orleans, but at interior points here and there 
cases continue to appear with alarming fre- 
quency. At Atlanta the one patient died, and a 
serious clash between State and municipal health 
boards resulted, the city wishing to continue the 
“open door” for refugees from the infected re- 
gion, and the State Board of Health insisting on 
a quarantine. The State Board seems to have 
finally won out. The Mississippi schools will 
not open until October 3rd, owing to the epi- 


demic. 
* * * 


Dr. David E. Salmon, who has been Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry of the United 
States Department of Agrieulture since its or- 
ganization twenty years ago, has resigned, and 
his resignation has been accepted by Secretary 
Wilson. Dr. Salmon was exonerated of the 
charges recently brought against him, but the 
graft revelations are bringing about a standard 
somewhat like the old rule that “Caesar’s wife 
must be above suspicion.” There is no doubt in 
the world but that we are fast developing a 
more acute public conscience as to all forms of 
wickedness in high places. And it is well. 

%* %* % 

The anti-dispensary agitation in South Carolina 
is becoming very warm. Under the present law 
any county may vote it out and substitute prohi- 
‘biton, and quite a number are taking advantage 
of this opportunity. Next year the dispensary 
will likely be the paramount issue of the cam- 
paign, efforts being made to elect a Governor and 
Legislature pledged to abolish the institution. 
Yovernor Tillman is still defending the dispen- 


gary, but says there must be reform in its man- 


agement. In a joint debate with Senator Brice 








at Tirzah last week he stated his position as fol- 
lows: ° 


“Tf the dispensary had been conducted as I 
started it in good faith, and had had the moral 
support and active aid of the large element of the 
people who think it wrong to sell whiskey, by this 
time, instead of taking one step toward prohibi- 
tion, we would be ready to carry the whole State 
for it. There is no use to dispute the proposi- 
tion that drunkenness decreased while I was Gov- 
ernor. I wasn’t watching for thieves, for, God 
knows, I wasn’t expecting South Carolina to 
hatch out sucha brood of them... . They 
have gone and changed the law, taken it out of 
the hands of the Governor whom you elect and 
given it to three little bob-tailed men that work 
for $400 a year. What else could they expect 
than corruption? Under the constitution, the 
Governor has authority to remove these people, 
and there is enough evidence of corruption to 
make it necessary for him to do so at once.” 

* * * 

In connection with the meeting of the South- 
ern Cotton Association last week it is interesting 
to note that the figures just published show cot- 
ton and cottonseed exports for the year ending 
June 30th as $375,000,000 as against $350,000,000 
for the previous twelve months. And in com- 
menting on this matter, the Yorkville Enquirer 
makes some comment that is worth reprinting: 


“The South last year exported 41 per cent of the 


value of the exports of the whole country—a to- 
tal of $614,900,000. Of course the greatest 
single commodity was cotton. Cotton to the 
value of $379,965,014 was sent to other countries: 
cottonseed oil, $15,125,082; cottonseed cake and 
meal, $13,897,178; naval stores, $16,106,643; phos- 
phates, $6,886,274. Besides this, manufactured 
cotton goods, timber, tobacco, petroleum, grain, 
coal, cattle, iron, steel, ete. were exported. The 
South is coming into her own industrially. She 
is developing her own resources. And the im- 
mediate future will see still further increases of 
such an astonishing nature that the world will be 
compelled to ‘sit up and take notice.’ It should 
not be long. at this rate, before quite half of the 
whole country’s exports will be sent out from the 
South.” 





ENERGETIC WORK OF THE TOBACCO ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The Inter-State Tobacco Growers’ Association 
of Virginia and North Carolina is doing some 
aggressive work just now, and it looks as if the 
tobacco farmers are as fully aroused to the need 
of organization as the cotton farmers. Subscrip- 
tions have been opened for eight anti-trust fac- 
tories in Virginia, farmers and merchants are tak- 
ing stock, and on some the work of building has 
already begun—$25,000 or more being first sub- 
seribed. In Rocky Mount, N. C., and Madison, 
N. C., anti-trust factories are also to be started, 
the one at the last named place to cost $50,000. 
There was a great meeting of tobacco farmers at 
Wentworth last Tuesday, renresenting four 
counties, and the Madison factory idea was en- 
thusiastically endorsed. “ At the same place on 
the second Tuesday in October the farmers will 
meet to report progress and develop plans. 

Grand Lecturer Sharp who has studied the 
situation rather closely tells us that he does not 
expect the North Carolina “bright belt” to make 
over 65 per cent of last year’s crop. Prices are 
a shade better than last year, but only a shade. 
The expected substantial improvement (as a re- 
sult of Japanese competition) has not material- 
ized. 





There are plenty of good things in this issue 
from Capt. Petty’s “Thoughts” on page 1 to the 
markets on page 16. The wheat esay is both valu- 
able and timely; Uncle Jo’s poultry talk will help 
in selecting a breed; there is a live article on 
tenants and landlords; Secretary Parker answers 
some farming inquiries; President Moore talks 
about the Farmers’ Convention; Editor Bailey’s 
verse 1s genuine poetry; “When Success is a Fail- 
ure” is about the finest sermon we have ever 
printed; Prof. Soule on “Corn Improvement” 
deserves attention right now, and Our Social 
Chat is up to its usual standard. And there is a 


lot * valuable materia] already on hand for next 
week. 





| 


GROW MORE WHEAT. 


The excellent $50 prize essay on wheat o> 


contributed to this number of our ocensj,, 
respondent, Mr. FE. E. Miller, of \f., 
Tenn., ought to turn the attention «| 
our readers to the importance of ine 
acreage of this grain the coming s«: 
only sure foundation for continued pros), 
the South lies in the diversification of 
the chances are that we may learn t¢h- 
dearest school of experience next year, |; 
prices stay about ten cents, it is going 
hardest task in the world to keep th 
down to reasonable limits. A heavy 
sown this fall will therefore be one of 
guarantees the Southern farmer ean |): 
high-priced cotton in 1906. 

But entirely apart from the effeet «1, 
prices, it is worth while to grow wheat: 
own sake. Except for the few days req 
harvesting, the crop requires little labor: 


also makes it easy to build up the soil, thy. ; 


letting a crop of peas follow the wheat. 
An enterprising fertilizer house has j)i- 


\ 


a pamphlet “Why Not A Larger Area in \\ 


in, which all these facts are forcibly bro 


In the “good old days” of the decade befi 


Civil War cotton brought an average «| 
cents per pound, and this was due large}: 
fact that Southern farmers made their - 


at home, and therefore did not make an «\ 


duction of cotton. And our booklet has s 
tistics bearing on this subject that ar 
studying, with some comment that is also : 
to keep away from our readers: 


“The fact that every farmer made 


wheat and flour was a prime factor in thin 


lent condition of affairs ‘before the war. 
“In the presence of these interesting 


valuable facts, the inquiry is perfectly | 


} 


-—what did Georgia and the Carolinas do 
culture in those days ? 

“In 1860, Georgia produced 2,544.01) 
of wheat, or 2.4 bushels per capita. 
bushels and four-tenths of a bushel 
man, woman and ehild within her borders. 

“In 1900 she harvested only 1,765.947 
more than 778,000 bushels less than i 
per capita of only 79-100 of a bushel. 


“In 1860, North Carolina made 4.715.700 


els of wheat—a per capita of 4.7 bushicls. 
“In 1900 she harvested 
wheat or 2.2 bushels per capita. This wa 
bushels less than in 1860. 
“In 1860, South Carolina produced 
bushels of wheat, or 1.8 bushels per capits 
“In 1900 she made 1,017,319 bushels 


being over 268,000 bushels less than in Is. ; 


capita of only three pecks. 

“Suppose the farmers were to dete 
bring the per capita production of wh 
the figures of 1860—what a harvest tli 
be of the golden grain in Georgia ani 
linas! 

“It can be done. It should be done. 
“The farmers of these States shoul: 
wheat production. Their every intere=! 
it. If they wish to make cotton a strict] 

crop rather than a purely exchange 
must grow wheat enough at least to ma 
flour needed on their farms and planta’! 

“The first essential is to break tl 
and harrow toll not a clod is left ©} 
This will give a seed-bed ready for se 
tilizer. 

“Get the best seed. Ulant, if possi! 
approved drill. Experience has prov 
better to drill than to broad-cast wl. 

“To prevent smut, soak the seed ' 
in a solution of blue-stone. Dissol\ 
of blue-stone in twenty-four gallon- 
Use enough of the solution to cov 
Spread out in the shade so they ma) 
ready to plant. 

“It is conceded that the blue-siv 
wheat is the best to date. 

“Next to a thorough preparati: 
and the best seed, stands the fert!! 
to the wants of the plants. Fertil 





Every farmer who has good sc«'! 
wheat for sale should advertise 
Progressive Farmer right away. \\' 
prices to farmers who wish to a«\ 
stock. Write for rates. 


esday, September 12, 1905 


4,342 351 bushels 
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THE SOUTHERN COTTON ASSOCIATION. 
They fixed the minimum price which farmers 
' to demand for their cotton at tleven 


The -.timated the yield for the crop of 1905- 
4 588,133. bales. 
Thy provided for maintaining the Association 
ng on the great work it has in hand, by 
‘i lirce eents on each bale raised by a mem- 
‘he organization. 
),<. were the most notable acts of the “Execu- 
(oomittee of the Southern Cotton Associa- 
-sion near Asheville last week—although 
»; many other important matters were con- 
gered by the members in their three days’ ses- 
sion, hich ended Friday afternoon. President 
Jordan presided over the meeting, and Secretary 
(heatham and Vice-President (?) Peters were al- 
nd. And it may be well enough to give 


right at the outset the full list of members of this 
Executive Committee: 
Mabama: HL YY. Brooke, Luverne; F. S. 


Moody, Tuscaloosa; T. C. Banks, Attalia. 


Arkansas: L. E. Love, Dardanelle; W. Y. 
Koster, Hope. 

Georgia: W. L, Peek, Conyers; J. R. Miller, 
Statesboro: J. L, Boynton, Dickey. 

Louisiana: EF. L. Maxwell, Mound; W. L. Fos- 
ter, Shreveport. 

Mississippi: J. Mae Martin, Port Gibson; S. 
\. Witherspoon, Meridian; R. N. McGehee, Wil- 
kinson. 

North Carolina: J; A. Brown, Chadbourn; 
Ino. P. Allison, Coneord. 

South Carolina: E. D. Smith, Magnolia; Wm. 
S. Lipscomb, Pacolet. 

Tennessee: W, G. Davis, Bailey. 

Texas: J. Hl. Connell, Dallas; F. M. Green, 
Atlanta: J, C. Hiekey, Henderson; S. H. Jen- 
kins, Brownwood; Jno. H. Latham, Dublin. 

Oklahoma Territorv: L. B. Irwin, Stillwater. 

Indian Territory: G. W. York, Indianola. 

A Safe, Business-like Body. 

Every cotton-growing State and Territory, ex- 
cept Florida and Indian Territory, was represent- 
edat Asheville; and it was an unusually fine body 
of men: a safe, business-like body singularly free 
from evithusiasts and fanatics. These men were 
conscious of the power, but all the more prudent 
and conservative for this reason. 

The committee did have a serious task. No 
wonder the manufacturing and business interests 
of two continents watched its deliberations with 
interest. The members were the spokesmen for 
one of the most important industries of the world 


For the year ending June 30, 1905, the United 
States exported $379,000,000 worth of cotton as 


against $60,000,000 for all other agricultural 
exports. Or to put the matter more vividly, let 
us repeat what we have said before: that you 
may take all other animal and vegetable products 
exporicd—wheat, corn, barley, oats, rye, flour, 
meal, oat-neal, fruits, vegetables, liquors, tobac- 
Co, wine, catle, hogs, horses, sheep, beef, pork, 
utton, butter, cheese, canned goods, lard, oils, 
Wool, timber. lumber, naval stores, etc., etc.,— 


the entir: contribution, except cotton, furnished 


the outside world by every American farm, ranch 


~ forest, from Maine to California, from Mich- 
‘gan to Tcxas, from Alaska to Hawaii, including 
the South’s own not unimportant share—take all 
this, and with the proceeds of one year’s cotton 
*xports and a safe mortgage given on the next 
sear’s, the Southern eotton grower could buy the 
Whole colossal aggregation, and still have a sur- 
blus of over $101 000,000 left as pin money and as 
‘Margin of safety for the mortgagee. 

The Association Estimate of Yield and the Government 

Estimate Compared. 

Cons 'vatisim was the keynote of the Asheville 
meena. "he members were determined not to 
_ sth ite the crop, not to demand unreason- 
aly high rrices. “By accuracy in estimates and 
istic 1 price-making, we intend to win the con- 
‘oie all classes so that the opinions of the 
the a ie vill be respeeted and followed,” was 


"tion of more than one committeman. 





And 80 we have an estimate of 9,558,133 bales 
prospective yield for the crop of 1905-06, and a 
minimum price of 11 cents to the farmers. 

At Asheville last week there was considerable 
dicussion—and among our readers there is 
doubtless considerable interest in the same sub- 
ject—as to how this estimate of yield compares 
with the Government forecast. The writer ac- 
cordingly worked out the problem, and it devel- 
oped the rather surprising fact that if the Asso- 
ciation’s acreage reduction figures are accepted, 
the Government report on condition would indi- 
cate a yield of 25,629 bales less than the Associa- 
tion’s estimate. Or to be more explicit: The 
Government repeorts a decrease in acreage of 14.9 : 
per cent. as compared with last year, the crop 
yield then being 13,693,208 bales. With exactly 
the same yield per acre as last year therefore 
there would be a shortage of 2,040,287 bales 
(14.9 per cent) making the net crop 11,652,921 
bales. 

But in addition to 14.9 per cent reduction in 
acreage, the Government says that the condition 
is only 72.1 as compared with 84.1 at this date 
last year, thereby indicating a yield of almost ex- 
actly six-sevenths—-85.6123 to be exact—as much 
per acre as last year. And with 14.9 shortage in 
area and 14.3877 per cent reduction in probable 
yield per acre, the Government figures plainly 
forecast a crop of 9,976,333 bales—388,200 more 
than the Association figures. 

But hold! if we assume that the acreage is 
18.43 per cent less than last year, as the Asso- 
ciation reports showed, then the crop with the 
same yield per acre as last year, would be only 
11,169,550 bales. And the Govxernment’s esti- 
mate of a decline in prospective yield per aere of 
one-seventh (or 14.8877 per cent) would bring the 
crop down to 9,562,514—25,629 bales less than the 
Association estimate. 


The Committee was there not to bull the mar- 
ket but to tell the truth, and the conservatism 
they showed will win the confidence of the cotton 
world. The estimated yield per acre and the con- 
dition of the crop as officially stated is as fol- 
lows. 


States. Yield. Condition. 
eee ane x ... 1,021,639 74 
De PET erTaT ere 619,466 70 
ii a ce vi a Ng 54,019 69 
PE civetitescsesss ERAOO 13 
Indian Territory ...... 365,522 78 
ee ee 656,952 58 
North Carolina ....... 530,064 77 
Oklahoma oe mare 307,602 86 
South Carolina ...... ; 791,697 73 
Tennessee . 242.202 5 
EES Oe OP eT 2,382,762 74 
Mississippi weeeee 1,204,978 70 
Miscellaneous ........ 50,050 75 


Conservatives Won in Fixing the Minimum Price. 


In fixing the minimum price of cotton, the 
Committee showed no less caution. One faction 
wished to make the figure 12 or 12% cents; the 
other faction wished to hold merely to the old 
watchword, “Not a pound below ten cents.” The 
ten cent price was rejected, because that is below 
the present market price; twelve cents was not pop- 
ular because the Committee wished to set a price 
low enough for its members to respect, and be- 
cause after all, eleven cents is only the minimum. 
and any farmer may hold for as much more as 
he wishes. Inthis connection, too, the following 
resolution which was adopted at Friday’s sessioii 
ought not to be overlooked: “We urge all mem- 
bers of the Association to market their cotton 
even at the minimum price as slowly as possible. 
so as to distribute the sale over the entire year 
instead of marketing the crop in ninety days 
as has been the custom, thereby receiving the 
highest price possible above the minimum.” 

Strengthening the Organization. 


At Friday’s session the most important action 
taken was that fixing the dues of members—three 
cents tax to be levied on each bale of cotton pro- 
duced by a member of the Association. With 10.- 
000,000 bales represented, this would bring in a 
revenue of $300,000—$100,000 each for National. 
State, and County organizations. The full 
amount, of course, will not be collected, but there 
is no doubt but that this action puts the Associa- 





tion on a permanent self-supporting basis. 


Continuing this effect to perfect the organiza- 
tion, the Committee also arranged for the ap- 
pointment of a general field agent—a sort of 
National Iecturer—with an assistant in each 
State. And no mistake was made in selecting the 
man. President E. D. Smith, of South Carolina, 
was chosen, and the good things we had-previously 
heard of him and his work were confirmed at 
Asheville last week. There is probably not a 
more effective speaker and more earnest worker 
in the entire Association. 

Notes and Personals. 


The Committee sustained President Jordan in 

the removal of Vice-President Peters, not formal- 
ly ousting him, but allowing him to resign. Hig 
term would expire in a few months anyhow. Many 
members of the Committee regretted President 
Jordan’s action, but Col. Peters alienated the 
friends he might have won by the condition he 
put himself into while attending the meeting. 
_ One thing we heard much talked of among the 
delegates was the remarkably early opening of 
cotton tnis year. The crop will be harvested so 
much eari‘er than usual, and the ginning receipts 
will be so much heavier through the first of the 
season, that the bear interests may fool the peo- 
ple for a time into believing that there is a big 
crop. Then when, the truth wins its way, prices 
will bound upward again. And the Government 
report Saturday confirmed what we had heard in 
Asheville Thursday and Friday as to early open- 
ing. Ginners’ reports show 469,500 bales ginned 
to September 1st as against 374,821 to same date 
last year. North Carolina will certainly not make 
over 75 per cent of last year’s crop, but early 
cpening has brought about a ginning record of 
5,024 bales as compared with 134 bales at this 
date in 1904. 


Among the resolutions adopted at the Conven- 
tion were these: One favoring “arrangements 
whereby the producer and owners of cotton may 
so arrange their annual engagements as to divide 
their obligations into payments for pecunary 
aid, into monthly, bi-monthly or quarterly pay- 
ments extending through eight months, instead 
of payments falling due inside of ninety days 
from commencement of annual cotton season.” 
One urging the improvement of Southern rivers 
and harbors. One commending President Roose- 
velt for his plans for enlarging our markets for 
cotton goods. One urging the establishment of 
warehouses. One urging county organizations to 
meet more frequently. One directing Presi- 
dent Jordan to take up the matter of securing 
better and fairer freight rates on cotton. One 
thanking Asheville for its entertainment, and 
adopting Hot Springs, Ark., as the next place 
of meeting, the third Tuesday in January being 
the date. 

The movement to arrange with a syndicate for 
the purchase of 1,000,000 bales did not materialize, 
nor was the fixing of a minimum price for cotton- 
seed considered. The Georgia Association recom- 
mends a price of 30 cents per bushel. 


Of President Jordan, our contact at this meet- 
ing only confirmed the opinion expressed last 
week: “He is a convincing, forceful, logical speak- 
er, and a man of attractive personality. He has a 
stronger face than any of his published pictures 
indicate. In speaking he does not flatter the 
farmers with smooth platitudes; he does not coax 
them with jokes or attempts at humor; but he 
shows such a mastery of his subject as to hold 
their attention from beginning to end.” 

Secretary Cheatham, while not forcing himself 
upon the attention of the Convention, was natu- 
rally one of its most conspicuous figures. He is a 
young man. The work he did in unearthing the 
Department of Agriculture frauds will not be 
forgotten by this generation or the next. 


South Carolina was about as well represented 
as North Carolina at this meeting. President 
Smith and Treasurer F. H. Hyatt were among 
the most affective speakers and counselors. Sen- 
ator John L. McLaurin was an interested specta- 
tor and participant. One of the most popular 
speeches was made by President Cuningham of 
North Carolina. Mr. J. A. Brown was one of the 
hardest working men on the Statistics Committee, 
as was Mr. J. P. Allison on the Minimum Price 
Committee, and both were men of influence among 
their brethren. The Progressive Farmer and Cot- 
ton Plant was represented by the writer and by 
Secretary T. B. Parker. 

And then there were representatives of other 
States who should be mentioned—but this report 
has already grown too long, and we must bring 
it to an end. 

It was a good meeting. 

The Cotton Association is in safe hands and 
is going forward. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








Warranted to Give Satisfaciion. 


Gomhault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


gece -&’ 
s 
Has Imitators But No Competiters. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Capped Hock, 
Strained Tendons, Founder, Wind 
. Puffs, and all lameness from Spavin, 
Ringbone and other bony tumors, 
Cures all skin diseases‘or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes: all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle, 
As a Human Remedy for Rheumatism 
oe ains, Sore Throat, Ste, it is invaluable. 
~very bottie of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satisfaction. Price $1,50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for 
its use. [9"Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, ©. 


A POWER 


of the right sort has come to 
be almost as valuable to 
farmers as to me- 
chanics. For both, a9, 
steam power is in™ Hj, 
every way the most | 
satisfactory. Asa 
farmer, your nearly | | 
‘every need of power | 

is in and about the } 

buildings. You will 
get the most andthe 
best service, at all 
times, for every pur- 
pose, by using 


LEFFEL | 


* 


ENGINES.| 


They are quick, easy steamers; they give § 
the most power at least cost. They give not § 
only power, but steam in abundance for the § 
many uses you have for it. They are simple § 
and durable, costing practically nothing for 
revairs for years. Leffel Engines are made § 
in varied styles which fit them specially to 
all farm needs. Upright, Portable, Horizon- 
tals on skids, or for walling in, engines mount- 
ed on boilers, or with separate base either 
side of boiler. Made in sizes from 3h. p. up. 
“Power Efficiency and Economy” is our 
little book which tells all about Leffel En- 
gines. If you need power for any purpose. 
it will give you right ideas. A copy maiied 
free. Write us for it. 


The James Leffel & 
& Co., 


SPRINGFIELD. OHIO. 
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RALEIGH © 
MARBLE 
WORKS. 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

















Monuments 


AND 


Iron Fence. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 


NO DAMACE 


,To Page Stock Fences to climb 
Pe over, sit upon, fall big trees across 
forrun teams or automobiles into 
@them. Madeof thestrongest sprin 
steel wire known, they stand har 
use and abuse. Write for evidence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 











; | A Little Tragedy of the State’s Dark 


Days. 


Messrs. Editors: Many -strange 
events oeeurred in North Carolina in 
the early ’60’s, as well as in every 
other State that espoused the cause 
of the South. These events, though 
of startling character, were put be- 
hind us for the time, we had such a 
load to carry—to support our fami- 
lies and pay the enormous taxes. It 
is true whatever crops we raised 
brought big prices, but we had to 
pay a tax of fifteen dollars on every 
bale of cotton we raised. Every 
bushel of corn we put in our cribs, 
or meat we put in our smoke-houses, 
was taxed to the utmost limit. 

But taxation is not our theme at 
present, but to tell some things that 
happened just after the war for 
Southern Independenee. To bring 
to mind some things that it would 
hav> been better had they never oc- 
eurred: but such is history, and this 
dark period .of our South should 
never be forgotten, nor who caused 
it. 

In the Piedmont section of North 
Carolina soon after the close of the 
War Between the States, there lived 
a young and beautiful girl by the 
name—we will call her—Nan Helio- 
trope. She was one upon whom na- 
ture had been lavish with her most 
excellent gifts beauty and graceful 
manners. She was possessed of a 
eultured mind for the times in which 
she lived, and a most superb figure. 
If she had lived and flourished thirty 
vears later, when North Carolina had 
eained her former position, when 
our schools aud colleges had reached 
their noonday radiance and_ splen- 
dor, her position in society would 
have been one of envy indeed. 

But she came along when political 
gloom hung as a heavy cloud upon 
our country. When not a_ public 
school was taught in our State for 
vears. Then our State Uni- 
versity was captured by the camp- 
followers of a conquering army; 
Southern professors whom the people 
loved and respected were most sum- 
marialv ejected from their seats and 
their places filled by those who glo- 
ried in our discomfiture. This was 
a heavy blow upon our University, 
as well as upon our State. Our 
reople were hard pressed to feed and 
clothe themselves; taxes were enorm- 
ously heavy; every bale of cotton the 
farmer raised was taxed three cents 
per pound, and everything else in 
like proportion. No wonder the 
mind was left with poor eulture and 
the moral virtues were grossly neg- 
lected, 

Some of our people are opposed to 
looking backward at the horrible 
times that immediately succeeded the 
close of the four years’ war Society 
was badly disorganized and demoral- 
ized in every respect.  Ilonesty, 
morality and virtue were not to be 
conipared with what we were ac- 
customed to before our system of 
morals were tainted by the coming 
amongst us of the unelean birds that 
followed in the wake of a victorious 
army. Young women were employ- 
ed to teach  subseription schools. 
The pay was very poor, but it was 
better than idleness; and it opened 
the cnly door for our children to 
gain something of an education. 
While we are on this subject, lest 
our young people never learn of the 
difficulty of getting an edueation im- 
mediately after the war, it is right 
and proper that I should state there 
was 150 young men who came out 
of the war badly erippled—with au 
erm or a Ieg mis<-ing, or an eye shot 
out, or otherwise disabled, who were 


seven 


cun befere they entered the service. 
Sut the University soon fell into the 
hands of ‘those who hated us, and 
Wwe were at their merey. Our crip- 


days ago, represent samples from the 
crop raised on the Island, writes the 


tempts were made in various parts | 
of Cuba to start cotton growing on 
a scale sufficiently to be competitive. 


the State school, the professors who 
were loved and revered were made to 
hunt other employment, and the 
University was captured by camp- 
followers who had their little sons, 
half dozen in number, for students! 
Halls of learning that were formerly 
graced by such men as Governors 
Morehead, Bragg, Graham, and 
Vance; Senators Wylie P. Mangum, 
George Badger, Thomas H. Benton, 
and President James K. Polk—what 
a spectacle for men and angels to be- 
hald! These people who think they 
are or were the salt of the earth, 
should now cover their heads with 
saek-cloth and sit in ashes, 

This train of thought has almost 
led me away from what I intended to 
recount. But I am not sorry, fer I 
do not want the young people to grow 
up in ignorance of the history of 
the ten years succeeding the surren- 
der. Thirty-five years ago Miss Helio- 
trope was engaged to teach a neigh- 
borhood school, and she was fre- 
quently visited by a young man, who 
was too young to be a soldier for 
the Southern army; he had just at- 
tained the age that gave him the idea 
that he knew it all; he made love to 
her, professed undying devotion, and 
made promises that he never intend- 
ed to keep; ruined her prospects for 
life, made his eseape to Texas and 
imade no arrangements for the un- 
happy woman. In the course of time 
she returned home on a visit, looking 
the picture of despair. Her family 
and her friends treated her with 
marked kindness and sympathy. A\I- 
though the facts of her blasted life 
were known to but few, yet consci- 
ous that the most fragrant tlower of 
life had become mildewed, cast a 
inelancholly over her future life. In 
a few years her general health was 
restored, and she married a clever, 
hard-working man, She is now a 
childless old woman, doing what good 
she can as she floats down the west- 
ern stream of life. 

There is a peculiar—though mel- 
ancholly—sublimity in beholding the 
evening shadews of a life that has 
been marred in the early days of joy- 
ous youth, through the influence of 
the serpent that beguilded the mother 
of us all. Let us look back a little 
more than thirty years and the eoun- 
try was rife—or a small section— 
with the question: “What has be- 
come of the waif that was expected, 
or who had it in charge?” We only 
know that in 19— he was pointed 
out by Dr, —— as the lost boy 
of the thirty odd years of age. He 
was as fine a looking specimen of 
humanity as you would see in a day’s 


walk 





on our crowded thorough- 
fares. Ile was a lineman, in the em- 


ploy of the Great Western Union. 
Ile was not given to mueh talk, but 
no one eould exeel him in climbing 
a telegraph pole. He knew naught 
of ancestry or parentage, and it is 
more than probable he never will. 
He is not the only one who has 
passed through life without knowing 
his parentage. Two, at least. of 
those who were strangers to their 
rarents have held the highest posi- 
tions on earth. Queer things hap- 
pen around us when we are not 
looking; but few people take time to 
consider the noveleties of nature. 

J. B. ALEXANDER, MW. D. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Cotton in Cuba. 


Four bales of cotton weighing 
seventy-five pounds each, which ar- 
rived in New York from Cuba a few 


ah 
Washington correspondent of The 
Progressive Farmer. Two years ago 
‘hen cotton prices went kiting, at- 

































































If you have wool to sell for cash 
change for goods, or be manufact, 
Ship it to : : : a7. 


€X- 
ictured, 


Chatham Manufacturing Co, 
ELKIN, N.C. 


They pay highest market price 
guarantee satisfaction. Write 
terms and samples. 


Sanitarium Specialties, 


Special Treatment—For Chronic Kheuma- 
tism, Lumbago, Sciatica and Chronie Blood 
oe an cures. 

peciai freatment—For Catarri: of T 
Nose, Lungs. It cures. satis 

Special Treatment—For Neuresthenjg 
Nervous Exhaustion, and Nervous Dyspep- 
sia. It cures. ; 

Special Treatment—For Skin 
Eczema, Acne, Pruritis, (intense itching) 
Face Pimples, Warts, Cancer. It cures, — 

Special— Birth Marks removed, cosmetic 
effect perfect. 

Special Treatment—For Sprains, Bruises 
and Inflamatory Joint Affections. It cures, 

The Sanitarium has specia! apparatus {n 
every department. Such as is used by the 
best Sanataria and specialists, both in this 
country and Europe. Practice limited to 
Sanitarium work. No pain in any of the 
treatments. 

Call at the Sanitarium or write us, We 
will be glad to send you literature. 


DRS. RIERSON & COPPLE, 


127 S. Main St., W1nsToN-SALEM, N.C. 


SEWING MACHINES 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
PIANOS, ORGANS, TALK: 
ING MACHINES. .... 


For LOWEST PRICES, aiires 
T. B. PARKER, S. B. A, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


STENGILS 


and 
them for 

















Diseases, 

















ALPHABFTS, FIGURES, INK, tino 
Merchants, Ifyouuse Stencils, give us 1 tria lorder. 
Manufacturers||30 years experience proves we cut them 
Mil! Operators||right. We strive to exce! and please. | 
Shippers, |Prompt shipment gu niced. Write us. 





ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL WKS. 
au BOx34 ao gm ATLANTA, GA. a 











We offer for prompt acceptance and 
shipment the following varieties ol 


SEED WHEAT, 


all thoroughly re-cleaned and taken woe 
selected crop. Price subject to marke 


changes: ee 
Wulonsier......-...........---------- ‘r" 
oh ie — 
Turkey Island.-.------------ nmannnenb 

=Fultzo Mediterranean--------------") 

{)Va. Grey Turf Oats-_----------------- 0 
Re-cleaned Seed Rye---------------- ° 
Our Rye will make fine winter pasture, 


ifsown early. Allsacked I. 0. ). Hickory, 


HICKORY MILLING CO., 


Hickory, N. ©. 























CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
SICNS. 
COPYRICHTS AND renga 


Send your business direct to’ iy services 
saves time, costs less, better Tints. 
My office close to U. 8. Patent page jue until patent 

ary examinations made. Attys fee DOIVEN—19 YEARS 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. Book ‘How 0°) <"g'g 
etc., sent free. Patents procured be’) +r, igges 
receive special notice, withot® 


INVENTIVE /-%= 


illustrated monthly—Eleventh yes" * 


Sr., N. W., 
E.G. SIGGERS, o3siscron ee 
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Tuesday, September 12, 1905... 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 








she result has been rather gratifying 
than otherwise. It has been demon- 
ted by experience, it is said, that 
cotton of the finest quality—long 
raple sea island—that brings from 

+, 25 eents per pound and yields 
yething ever 500 pounds to the 
aere, can be grown in any part of the 
Island of Cuba, or the Isle of Pines, 
particularly the latter place. On the 
other hand, the boll weevil, the cot- 
ton plants’ deadly foe, flourishes in 
she Cuban climate as almost no 
else on earth. It is found in 
district where cotton is grown 
aud effectually prevents the crop 
fon) assuming any particular pro- 


_ 


~ 


plac 


portions, It has been suggested, how- 
ever, that Cuba has one advantage 
over the South, in that, for at least 
a part of the year, the boll weevil is 
unable to work. During the rainy 
segscon, Which comprises the months 
of July, August, September and 
Qetober, the heavy rains and extreme 
heat keep the weevil from damaging 
the plants, so that if the crop were 
planted prior to July 1st, instead of 
April. as in the Southern States, by 
the time the boll weevil begins to 


work in November, there would be a 
od crop on the produeing plants. 


It is estimated that by this method of 
raising cotton, the yield should be. 
of the long or short staple, from one 
to one and one-half bales to the acre. 
Of course for the sueceeding four 
months—the dry seasons—the weevil 
would have full sway, but with- one 
crop fully matured, the planters 


would not be so badly off. Until 
some sure extermination for the 


weevil is found, however, men will 
prefer to invest their Cuban dollars 


in sugar and tobaeeo, but the possi- 


bilities of eotton growing in the 
Island still remain amazingly good. 


} 
i? 





Rural Telephones in Union County. 


“Ilow ean we proceed to establish 
arural telephone system, as you have 
in Union?” asked a Mecklenburg 
farmer the other day. We couldn’t 
tell him how to do it. In this county 
there is no telephone monopoly, as 
there is in Mecklenburg. Here the 
business men of the towns are con- 
nected with telephone systems owned 
and operated by home people. In- 
stead of paying: $2.50 a month for 
the rent of *phones, as is charged 
by the trust, farmers build their own 
lines and get ‘phone rent at 50 cents 
amonuth. Jf high rents had prevailed 
all along there never would have been 
any rural telephone system in the, 
country, for farmers are one class 
of people that will not pay extorion- 


ate prices for such privileges. We've 
got the most eomplete rural tele- 
phone system that ean be found in 
any county in the South, and we ar 
fone to keep it. The telephone 


trust has made repeated efforts tc 
he Monroe Exchange. If they 
succeed in getting it they 
Would probably get not more than a 


— aap 


dozen of the thousand or more tele- 

phon: customers in the county. 
PO peti seca lice e 

Practically, all the farmers of the 


County will soon have phones. The 
business men will eonneet only with 
(system that reaches their custom- 
Ts, ahd it is certain that our farm- 
fei ve the telephone system under 
st mtrol, and they’ll keep it. 
ar or other Union County 
dei headed the telephone trusi 


Tis county, and they are glad 
Sta i. ‘9 
Mey d.”—Marshall Home. 





Tobacco Prices. 


a . 
- acco Is selling exeeedingly well 
‘sto I ston market this season. 
‘iug into consideration the 
* cs ry is tobacco sold, the weed 
We ay Ser than ever before. 
‘T Chabled to make this state- 


ap 
mens } 
a 


hive the basis of averages up 





nished us by one of the leading ware- 
houses of our city.. On the floor of 
the warehouse in question, averages 
were as follows: 


a andi sla F'n kbd ok vee $8.88 
For 1903 Ase NAS 49 eh wack awe ay 
io ,,. ee 
IW hickd Aik’ x sien 6 ded wc 7.44 

It will be seen that in 1902 a high- 
er price was_ received for tobacco 
during the eighteen days mentioned; 
but 1902 was an exceptional year, and 
we then had the best crop that the 
east ever raised. It was better to- 
bacco, therefore, that brought a bet- 
ter price, but even considering the 
better quality of tobacco. sold that 
year the price was less than a cent 
and a half higher in the pound, leav- 
ing the statement intact that on the 
same quality of tobacco the price is 
higher this year. This year’s prices 
are about three times those of 1902, 
and half as high again as those of 
1904. 

We expect to see prices on this 
crop much better than they are now 
after the farmers begin to sell to- 
baeco from higher up the stalk, which 
will be cleaner, and have more leaf 
and body. 

Our market is well prepared to 
take a large quantity of the weed. 
There is a large crops of buyers on 
hands, including the management of 
three or four large stemmeries which 
have already opened up for the pur- 
pose of handling the weed. Both 
the American and Imperial have en- 
larged their plants at this place and 
all the stemmeries are working up to- 
baceo as fast as they can get it— 
Kinston Free Press. 





Your life may seem little to fou 
but one long effort to adapt yourself 
to your misfortunes. Still do not 
strike your flag; do not try to make 
a duster of your standard, or a 
shroud of your colors. Brave the 
worst, and you may yet place your 
banner in the Temple of the Lord 
forever. 





We cannot tell, day by day, what 
may be, only He never forgets us or 
leaves anything out.—Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney. 











Wood’s Seeds. 


SEFDS INOCULATED 


WITH NITROGEN BACTERIA CULTURES 
Ready For Sowing. 


The Most Valuable Agricultural 
Development of The Age, 


We are prepared to furnish in- 
oculated seeds of 


Crimson Clover, 
Alfalfa or Lucerne, 
Hairy or Winter Vetches, 
Red and Mammoth Clover, 
White and Alsike Clover, 
and other leguminous crops. 
Seeds inoculated with the proper 
bacteria under the direction of an 
experienced agricultural chemist. 


Write for special Seed Inocula- 
tion Circular, giving full informa- 
tion about this most valuable dis- 
covery. Mailed on request. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 
RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 


Wood’s Descriptive Fall Catalogue 
issued in August, tells about all Farm 
and Garden Seeds for Fall Plant- 
ing. Mailed free on request. 











Re of August for four 
~ “hich figures were kindly fur- 





The Perfection Chura 


Saves a woman's back, 
makes butter easier 
and quicker than any 
other Churn, and after 
churning you _ have 
buttermilk with no 
water init. Write jfor 
circular and prices. 


erfection Churn Co, 
7 Greensboro, N.C. — 


Fruit Trees [2c 


Why pay two prices for all kinds of nursery 
stock to cover agents’ profits and bad debts, when 
we, by employing no agents and making no bad 
debts—selling for cash direct to the people at lowest 
wholesale rates—will save you half. Twenty- 
one years experience. 1,000,000 high class fruit 
trees, 50,000,000 strawberry plants. Special 
bargains in peach trees. Safe and cheap delivery 
anywhere in U. 8. Catalogue free. Valuable 
book on fruit growing free to buyers. 


Strawberry Plants 


$1.25 per 1000 
Write to-day for catalogue. Mention this paper. Address 


Dept. Z: CONTINENTAL PLA 
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Susstituve 
MAKERS 
J CRADDOCK 


Money saved is 
money made. 
BUYS A PAIR 
FAMOUS 
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— vital wearing points of a shoe 
are: the outer-sole, inner-sole, 
counter, and upper —the muscle and § 
bone of shoe service. f 
The counter is hidden from view ; 
the inner-sole is seldom examined ; 
and the quality of the outer sole is 
§ obscured by paint or other material used in finishing it. 
How, then, can the purchaser judge what service he is 
going to get? He must look into the birthplace of the shoe 
— the conditions under which it was made. 


cientific Shoe-Making} 


THE BEST SNOE How a Few Cents Count. 


iN AMERICA 


$229 

















TAKE NO 














TERRY CO. 
LYNCHBURG ~ VA 





















Good seed cost little more than poor seed: but there is 
a big difference when you gather the crop. 


A saving to the manufacturer of a cent or two taken out 
of the counter, inner-sole, or outer-sole, means a ten-fold 
loss to the consumer. Six or seven cents added to the 
quality of the material makes a great difference in the 
service of the shoe. And yet the manufacturer can add to 
or take this much from the material, and you can’t tell the 
difference until you have worn the shoes. ee 

If econcmies are introduced into any shoe plant reducing 
the expense and waste items by say five or six cents a 
pair,isn’t it easy to see how that plant can make better shoes 
for a given price ? 

That is just how Craddock-Terry Co., of Lynchburg, Va., 
make better shoes than their competitors. 

Economy at every point! Their shoe plant is the largest 
in the South; is a model one as to equipment and man- 
agement — no waste; they are after a large volume of 
business on a small percentage of profit, rather than a 
small business on a large margin of profit. Expense-per- 
pair is less this way. But above all this, their plant is in 
Lynchburg, a most wonderful district. 

Living is cheap, and Labor doesn’t cost so much. Its 
workmen are intelligent, willing, and ambitious, for the 
employer, rather than against him; and numerous other 
items entering into the cost of the shoe are smaller. 

Economies which seldom attain in the congested districts 
North and West. These savings this Company puts into 
the material, where the wearer gets the benefit of them. 
If your dealer doesn’t handle 
s Craddock-Terry Company’s shoes, 
= he is gradually dropping behind. 
i Refuse to accept ‘‘ something just 
as good,’’ and you wont need as 
y many shoes as heretofore. 


Craddock-Terry Co. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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SHOES 


VME EQUAL OF 

any $3°9sno8 
On THE 
MARKET 
TAKE NO. 

SUBSTITUTE 









FAMOUS 
BECAUSE MERITORIOUS, 
Tae BEST 1h AMERICA FOR, $450 
TARE NO SUBSTITUTE, 














Southern Dental College, Atlanta, ‘Georgia. 


it you are Intetested in obtaining a dental education, 
write for free catalogue of full information. 


Address DR. S. W. FOSTER, DEAN, (00 N. Butler St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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GENERAL NEWS _ 


A great volcanic upheayal threat- 
ens the city and valley of San Luis, 
Mexico. 


Near Waxahachie, Texas, Steve 
Davis, a negro, was burned at the 
stake for committing assault on a 
white woman. 


At Kishineff, Russia, last week, a 
Jewish funeral procession was sud- 
denly attacked by soldiers and police 
who killed several and wounded fifty 
or more. 


The Atlantic Coast Line and oth- 
er railways made answer to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission con- 
cerning their relations to the re- 
frigerator car lines. : 








-The Southern Railway has placed 
a large grading force info the moun- 
tain passes east of Johnson City, 


Tenn., to keep from being check- 
mated by a rival enterprise, the 


Southern and Western. 


Robert Bacon, of New York, has 
been appointed Assistant Secretary 
of State to succeed Francis B. 
Loomis, resigned. Mr. Bacon has 
long been a prominent business man 
in New York City and was formerly 
a junior partner in the banking house 


of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


Dr. David E. Salmon, Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Agricultural Department, who was 
recently exonerated of charges 
against his integrity, tendered his 
resignation to Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wilson, and it was immediately 
accepted to take effect October Ist. 


The treaty of peace between Rus- 
sia and Japan was formally signed 
at Portsmouth Tuesday, the historic 
act being greeted with an artillery 
salute by the big guns of the United 
States Navy Yard; two copies of the 
treaty were engrossed, one in English 
for the Japanese and one in French 
for the Russians; the Russian and 
Japanese plenipotentiaries exchaged 
greetings of mutual esteem. 


. The Southern Literary ‘Messenger 
which was established in Rich- 
mond, in 1834, and of which Edgar 
Allen Poe was onee chief editor, is 
to be renewed by the Neale Pub- 
lishing Comrpany, which is now look- 
ing around for some prominent lit- 
erary man to take charge of it. Dr. 
Benjamin Blake Minor, the last edi- 
tor of the publication, and who was 
to have resumed that position, died 
in Richmond last month. 


Charlotte Chronicle: The Dukes 
appear to be unfortunate in their 
matrimonial ventures. James B. 
Duke has filed papers for a divorce 
from the wife to whom he was mar- 
ried in Trenton, New Jersey, last 
November. According to the charges 
in the petition, this is going to be one 
of the worst cases that has been aired 
in the divorce courts in some years. 
James B., succeeded his _ father, 
Washington Duke, as head ot the 
American Tobaceo Company, and is 
said to be worth $50,000,000. 


Wallace’s Farmer: No man ean 
fathom or safely attempt to prophesy 
what the results of this treaty if con- 
cluded will be. Still less can he safe- 
ly prophesy what the results will be 
if after all the war goes on. It 
seems quite certain that Russia will 
have to abandon her effort to reach 
the Pacific by an ice-free harbor, and 
must either spend the next half 
century in developing the resources 
of her own undeveloped empire or 
push south toward the Red Sea and 
the Indian Ocean and try conclusions 
with Great Britain. It would scem 
that she would to do at home for the 
next fifty or a hundred years with- 
out further threatening the peace of 
the world. 





REPORT ON COTTON. 


Average Condition is Placed at Seventy- 
Two and One-Tenth, Somewhat Be- 
low the Ten Year Average at This 
Season. 


Washington, Sept. 5.—The month- 
ly cotton: crop report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, issued at noon 
to-day, is as follows: 

“The crop estimating board of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture finds from the 
reports of the correspondents and 
agents of the bureau that the aver- 
age condition of cotton on August 
25th was 72.1 as compared with 
74.9 on July 25, 1905; 84.1 on Au- 
gust 25, 1904; 81.2 on August 25, 
1903, and a ten-year average of 73.0. 

The following table shows the 
condition of the eotton crop report 
by States. ; 
Aug. 2, Ten-year 


States, 19056. Average 
Texas 70 68 
Georgia 17 76 
Alabama 70 73 
Mississippi ee ae 76 
South Carolina...... 75 76 
Arkansas 72 74 
Louisiana 62 75 
North Carolina 76 79 
Indian Territory 80 17 
Tennessee 81 78 
Oklahoma 82 78 
Florida 77 79 
Misouri 86 80 
Virginia ears 76 84 
United States 12.1 %O 





New Child Labor Laws. 


This year the nation has struck 
out further ahead in mitigation of 
the severities and the great wrong. 
the pitiful sociological fallacy, of 
child labor. Though California has 
stood still, many other States have 
registered advances in obedience to 
the growing social and political in- 
fluences of the man who cannot vote 
—the organized woman. At least 
three reform bills have been signed 
by the Governor of New York. One 
of these licenses newsboys in great 
cities, and another makes more tol- 
erable the service of women and chil- 
dren in factories. Pennsylvania has 
done something, though it has not 


abolished the night work of little 
girls in mills and factories. New 
Jersey has acted; Oregon, too, and 


Illinois has put into its child labo: 
law some distinetively enlightened 
and humane safeguards. By the 
amendments to the Illinois law neith- 
er boy nor girl under sixteen shall 
work at night; no child between 
fourteen and sixteen shall become 
a factory worker without proving age 
by a school or birth certificate, and 
no child between seven and four- 
teen can escape at least 110 days 
of school attendance and whatever 
the course greater than this, in any 
given school, the child attends. Oth- 
er provisions look to the physical 
and moral safety of the child. Final- 
ly a legal work-day in Illinois for a 
child under sixteen is no longer ten, 
but eight hours. The child labor 
legislation enacted in the South is 
important. Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, North Carolina, Alabama and 
Arkansas have alt done something 
in the way of compromise for the re- 
lief of the benighted children whom 
Soutern competition with New Eng- 
land has drawn into the mills of the 
cotton Commonwealths of the New 
South. The age limit is pitifully low 
at twelve, but good sense and genti- 
ment may raise it to the New York 
minimum of sixteen. Humanity does 
not sleep. It is working with cap- 
tains of industry, with politicians 
and statesmen—it is practical.—The 
Standard. 





A lie is always like a flaw in the 
metal. 








be brittle. 


TREE last. 
Mh Hf 
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Edges That Last 


Probably you have bought edged tools made of stec! t) 
was crumbly, or too soft to hold an edge, or so hard 
You may have bought them for good tools, | 
There is, however, a sure way to get tools with edges t}), 
It is simply to ask for the Keen Kutter Brand wi 
buying. Keen Kutter Tools have been standard of Ameri 
for 36 years, and are in every case the best that brai: 





tote 


money and skillcan produce. They are made of the fin 
grades of steel and by the most expert tool makers. Asa 
complete line of »olsis sold under this brand, in buyin 
any kind of tool all you need remember is the name 





The draw knife shown here is an example of the exec] 
It has a nicety of |! 


of Keen Kutter Tools. 


‘thang,’”’ which has never been successfully inii..00«i, anc 
it is made of the best steel ever put into a draw kuite. 
all the years that we have sold this tool we have ne. 
heard of one defective in any way. 

Yet the Keen Kutter Draw Knife is no better than 


other Keen Kutter Tools, 


The, Keen Kutter Line was awarded the Grand Priz 
the St. Louis Fair, being the only complete line of too! 
ever to receive a reward at a great exposition. 


Following are some of the various kinds of Keen Kutter Too!s 
Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, s« 
















Shears, Hair Cli 





wi i 
A SIMMONS HARDWARE 
AMM Send for eTETTTTTTTITTTT TITY 


\ Tool 
Booklet. 


iit) 


Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knive 
Saws, Tool Cabinets, Scythes, Hay Knives, G 
Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn Knives, Eye I!oes, 
Trowels, Pruning Shears, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors 


and Knives of al 
If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter 
Tools, write us and learn where to get them. 
Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this Mark «1 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains 
ong After the Price is Forgotten.” 








ers, Horse Shears, Razors, et: 
inds. 
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Trade Mark Registered. 


U. S.A., 298 Broadway, New York 
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\MATHUSHEK 


4 


One of the Oldest American Pianos. 

Our 40 years experience is the customer’s 

rotection. Thousands in use in Southern 

omes. Famous for their great DURA- 

BILITY and RICHNESS of TONE. Re- 

4 ceived HIGHEST HONORS at the last 
Georgia State Fair. 





Special Notice to Prospective 
Buyers. 


We will make a special discount 
from the price of all Pianos purchased 
direct, and will guarantee every in- 
strument perfectly satisfactory; if not, 
it can be returned at our ex pense. 

Catalogue with full information 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 | mailed upon request. 
4 
4 











Mathushek Piano Mfg. Go., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


‘6‘The IDEAL Piano 
of the South.’”’ 


PIANOS. 


THUSHEK 


zi, 





Ae 





34,000 IN USE. 
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SPECIAL RATES VIA §, A. IL.) 
RAILWAY. 

Hot Springs, Ark.—Special Excur- 
sion rates, One fare plus $2.00. 
Tickets limited 60 days. Sold first 
and third Tuesdays in September. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Erection of 
monuments by the State:of North 
Carolina, Chicamauga Park, Septem- 
ber 17-19, final limit five days from 
date of sale. One fare plus $2.00 
round trip. 

Denver, Col.—National encamp- 
ment Grand Army of the Republic, 
September 4-7. Special low rates to 
Denver, Colorado Springs or Pueblo. 
Philadelphia, Pa——Patriarchs Mil- 
itant and Sovereign Grand Lodge I. 
O. O. F., September 16-25, One fare 
plus $1.26, Tickets sold September 
18, 14, 15, final limit September 25, 
‘with privilege of extention. 

Richmond, Va—Farmers’ WNa- 
tional Congress, September 12-22nd. 
One first-class fare plus 25 cents. 
Tickets sold September 10, 11. 12, 
final limit September 25th. 

C. H. GATTIS, 





Raleigh, N. C. 





xHege’s Improved Sav ui 


Is builtin three sizes— Li J 
Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. t 
Rectilineous Simultaneot- 
recognized as having LO § * ‘ 
the great desire of 4! \ 

mills are fitted with tbe 


Heacock-King Pat, Yariadle *2e0 


which will increase the «"'* e wed from 
60 per cent. Can be lusts! 
slow to fast while saw }* °» 
Write for our New Catia’ 


i 
Salem Iron Works 
WINSTON-SA NC, 
When writing 
mention this paper. 
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~ STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 


ee 








Items of Interest Gleaned from. Our 
Correspondents and Exchanges, 


~¢has, D. Melver, rresident of 
sate Normal and Industrial 
and State Superintendent J. 
cer have gone to Europe to 
six weeks. They will visit 
interest in England, Seot- 
Franee, Italy and 


land, (aermany, 


mtries. 

\arren County Cotton Grow- 
ocintion will meet in Warren- 
ber 7th. All farmers and 
crested in farming. are in- 
ho present. Governor Glenn. 
col. J. 8. Cunningham, T. B. Park- 
_ Daughtry and others are in- 
e present and address the 
1] They have .signified their 

willivguess to attend and speak. 


ai = 


\ows and Observer: As a result 
itopsy held on the body of 
Tho». tl. Nall and a final taking of 
the testimony before the jury which 
ral days has been investigat- 
J. C. King, L. R. High. 
Jack Pecle and W. F. Durhan, at- 
tendauts at the State Hospital for 
the Insane, are in Wake County jail, 
| with having beaten to death 
inder thetr charge who was 
ine to make his eseape. 


We l Cuse, 


chi re 
a pal i 
attenipi 
Ralieh dispateh: Lieutenant Gov- 
ero inston, Col. John S. Cuning- 
ham, tir. B. EF. Dixon and Treasurer 
3. Rt. Laey were the only reputed 
ecandicatcs for Governor in the eapi- 
tal city to-day. The others, if the 
ssips speak imtelligently, 
_'T. W. Mason, Judges Chas. 
M. Cook and R. W. Winston, and 
Hons. John D. Bellamy, F. <A. 
Woodverd, W. W. Kitchin and E-. 
W. P This is the present cata- 
lougue, they tell me, of the notables 
who arc “in a receptive attitude.” 


Columbia State: The Supreme 
Court of North Carolina has done 
well in upholding the decision of the 
lower court in the ease of the ex- 
mayor of Durham, MeCown. Because 
the sentence imposed by Judge Ward 
of the Superior Court of North Car- 
dina upon a eonvieted criminal did 
not suit MeCown, he assaulted Judge 
Ward, cursing and striking him. The 
judge had the ex-mayor arrested for 
couteiipt of court and very properly 
| him to thirty days in jail. 


sent Heed 
Without the alternative of a fine. On 


Str 


are Ui} 


appee! to the Supreme Court, the re- 
itci for a writ of habeas corpus 
Was denicd and MeCown will be com- 


1 ] . 
pelle to take the days. In view of 
the particular outrageous character 
i; 

Ol 


iis oense, MeCown should esteem 


himself Jueky in escaping so lightly, 
though of course his thirty days’ con- 
fine i} 


‘ee is not nearly so pleasant as 
Wid have been the payment of - 
Inecons:derable fine. i 





Last Week’s Crop Bulletin. 
Duris 


ed Vers 
quite ox 


iz the past week cotton open- 
tast and picking had become 
~eencral in the east and central 
Portions of the State while in the 
West picking was started on several 


famiis. There are less reports of 
Sheddinye and rusting in the central 
aud west portions, while in the east 
there are still comrlaints in this re- 
rend, ihe plants shedding their top 
olls, ‘ud in places the cotton is 
=sraing vellow. _ The cotton in the 
veel opening, it is said, two weeks 


‘f than last year and premature- 
lhe yield is under the average, 


at: some report only a one-half crop. 


CANt m6) 4s . 

“eg portions of the State, and in 

NE wact 24 2 ° : 

- “cst it is maturing nicely. In 

fai east the corn needs rain, looks 
ry, ang 


‘ crop will be below average. 


of five year’s standing, I spent 


is about made in the east and 





The prospect is for a good crop in 
tne west and fair in the central part 
of the State. Saving of fodder and 
hay is under way in all sections of 
the State and in most sections of the 
east it is all housed. Peauuts prom- 
ise a good crop . Sweet potatoes and 
turnips are dging tine in nearly all 
localities. In most places cowreas 
are promising well, but there are re- 
ports of vines being fine but very 
few peas. Irish potatoes are doing 
well in all sections, but in some 
places in the west they are rotting 
in the ground due to wet weather. 
Grapes are promising well in the east 
although there are few reports of a 
short crop. Peaches are searce in all 
sections and apples are nearly all 
lost, having rotted and fallen to the 
ground. Buckwheat, where planted, 
is doing fine. Land is being turned 
for wheat and rye, and in some sec- 
tions rye and oats are being sown. 





Delegates to Farmers’ Congress. . 


The North Carolina delegates to 
the National Farmers’ Congress, 
which meets at Richmond September 1 
12th to 20th, are as follows: 

Ashley Horne, Clayton; J. A. Long, 
Roxboro; L. Banks Holt, Burling- 
ton; Hon. R. W. Seott, Melville; 
Hon. 8S. B. Alexander, Charlotte: 
Hon. W. E. Crossland, Diggs; Hon. 
P, H. Hanes, Winston; Grimes Cow- 
per, Raleigh; M. H. Cone, Blowing 
Rock; W. EK. Ardrey, Charlotte; G. 
C. Winkler, Boone, John Dawes, Wil- 
son; Charles M. Parks, Tarboro: 
Hon. H. G. Chatham, Elkin; Prof. 
Henry Stewart, -Highlands; C. H. 
Nimson, Cranberry; Joel D. Whita- 
ker, Raleigh; J. P. Kerr, Biltmore; 
R. L. Abernathy, Mount Holly; W. 
E. Brown, Spring Creek; J. J. 
Laughinghouse, Grimesland; Gen. W. 
R. Cox, Penola; Hon. Frank Wood, 
Edenton; Dr. W. R. Capehart, Avoca; 
C. E. Foy, New Bern; Hon. R. H. 
Ricks, Rocky Mount; Gen. J. S. Carr, 
Durham; FE. F, McRae, Maxton; 
Capt. W. I. Everett, Rockingham; 
Hon. R. L. Doughton, Sparta; Maj. 
W. A. Graham, Machpelah; J. M. 
Guyon, Springdale; Dr. J. A. Holmes, 
Chapel Hill; Dr. R. J. Brevard, Char- 
lotte; Garland Webb, Winston; John 
L. King, Greensboro; Maj. T. L. Em- 
ry, Weldon; Col. Alston Grimes, 
Grimesland; J. D. McNeill, Fayette- 
ville; W. L. Cohoon, Elizabeth City ; 
J. Van Lindley, Pomona; W. H. Gra- 
ham, Rowland; A. J. Ruffin, Hills- 
boro; Hon. J. P. Allison, Concord: 
H. E. Newberry, Magnolia; T. K. 
Bruner, Raleigh; Col. Benehan Cam- 
eron, Stagsville; A. L. French, Fitz- 
gerald; G. F. Weston, Biltmore: 
Henry Johnson, Winston; N. L. 
Barnard, Franklin; Hon. S. L. Pat- 
terson, Raleigh; Dr. B. W. Kilgore, 
Raleigh; Dr. G. T. Winston, Raleigh; 
T. B. Parker, Raleigh; Dr. C. W. 
Burkett, Raleigh; Prof. F. Sherman, 
Raleigh; Dr. Tait Butler, Raleigh; 
Prof. W.’F. Massey, Raleigh; Clar- 
ence H. Poe, Raleigh; F. A. Olds. 
Raleigh; E. E. Britton, Raleigh; 
Prof. H. H. Hume, Raleigh; J. G. 
Hackett, Wilkesboro; Col. J. S. Cun- 
ingham, Ouningham; Dr. R. H. 
Speight, Wrendale; J. M. Wood, 
Goldsboro: E. D, Weaver, Weaver- 
ville; J. W. Atkinson, Wilmington; 
S. H. Strange, Fayetteville;; Dr. W. 
L. Hill. Warsaw; R. R. Warren. 
Washington. 








“Tolerable, How're You?’’ 


o Ts rine, Wrens, Ga. 
: Gran Saving obtained a box of your Tet- 


se of itching piles 

terine which I used on &@ case 0 $50, ie r dit 
of remedies and the & re) 
ian for no good, untilI got the Tet- 
terine. Iam well. Accept thanks.” Yours, 
. R. King. 

Vecnertne also cures Eczema, ges 
Ground Itch, gt Seely Dandruff and ae 
other forms of skin diseases. 50c the x. 
Your druggist or address J. T. SHUPTRINE, 


‘Mfr., Savannah, Ga. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 








RIFLE AND 


They cost no 


Winchester Rifle and Pistol Cartridges of 
all calibers are loaded by machinery which 
sizes the shells, supplies the exact quantity 
of powder, and seats the bullets properly. 
By using first-class materials and this 
up-to-date system of loading, the reputation 
of Winchester Cartridges for accuracy, 
reliability and excellence 


Ask for them, and insist upon getting them. 


THEY SHOOT WHERE YOU HOLD 


PISTOL CARTRIDGES 





is maintained. 
more than inferior makes. 












BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 





To Breeders: THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is read weekly by 50,000 farmer 
folk in North Carolina and adjoining States, and an announcement in these columns 


will put you into touch with those who are ready to buy what you have to offer. We » : 


make A SPECIAL ADVERTISING RATE TO LIVE STOCK BREEDERS—a very reasonable 
rate considering our large circulation. Write us at once for full particulars. 

To Readers: 1n this directory we give the announcements of reliable breed" 
ers of all kinds of improved live stock—cattle,, swine, horses, sheep, jacks, goats, 


poultry, pet stock, etc., etc. A 


postal card (or letter) to any advertiser, stating that 


ee have seen his announcement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, will bring you any 
urt 


her information you may desire, 








FOR SALE. 


YOUNG REGISTERED BERK- 

SHIRE BOARS, ALSO SET- 

TING OF EGGS ‘ ‘ ° 
from 20 Different Strains of Poultry. 


' Write to the 


Pinehurst General Office, 


Pinehurst, N. C. 





SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm, 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. C. 
C. Jersey Bulls and 
; ; Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
up-to-date blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live” prices. 
T. P. Braswell, 


Battleboro, N. ©. 


OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
— AND — 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 


Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 

R. L. SHUFORD, 


| Newton, N. C. 


NEVIN ‘POULTRY YARDS, 


Charlotte, N. C. 
R. F. D. No. 7. 
































Eggs at $1.00 per setting balance of 
the season from S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorns, Houdans, White Wyandottes, 
B. P. Rocks, Sherwoods, S. C. Black 
Minorcas, Cornish Indian Games and 
Pekin Ducks. 

This year’s breeding stock for sale to 
make room for youngsters. Now is the 
time to get bargains. 

Write for circular and show record. 


ee ee ee 


ARLEIGH FARM 


REGISTERED BERKSHIRES. 


11 Choice Pigs for sale from Arleigh’s 
Queen No. 80224. Price $6.00. 
Try one and get a bargain. 


J. W. TERRY, 
Cedar Grove, Route 1, N.C. 


RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, and very handsome.: The moat use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls, 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Oo ma- 
ture Bull 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the greatest prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this b g for 
$15; in the West they would cost you from $40 


to $50. 
ARROWHEAD STOCK FARM 


SAmM’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor. 


Essex Pigs, Southdown Sheep 


And one half grade Angus Heifer Calves, 








ment August, September and October, 
and Angus Calves and Sonthdown Sheep 
— for immediate shipment. 
Address for prices, etc. 
L. G. JONES, Bethania, N. C. 


REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS, 
the old reliable fat breed, and TAM- 
WORTHS, the best for lean meat and 
breaxfast bacon, and for crossing on the 
fat breeds. Fine,thrifty pigs for sale at 
reasonable prices; also a few bred sows 
and service boars. 


J. C. GRAVES, 
BARBOURSVILLE, ORANGE COUNTY, VA. 


FARMERS 
Improve your chicken stock by buying 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS.. 


I have a number of — 
fine Cocks for sale. 


MRS. Cc. Cc. MOORE, 
Charlotte, ™N. Cc, 


Berkshire PIGS 
FOR SALE. 














7 


can blood. Try one. Price $5.00. 


H. H. WILLIAMS, 
CHAPEL HILL. N. C 


MERS 



















I have a fine lot of Pigs ready for ship- - 


Imported English blood with best Ameri- ~~ 
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abort whee good ons that will save 
d ns 
you a lot of is toe make yous lot of money—the 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
sa ——and the——— 
CTRIC HANDY WAGON. 











y every hey are the best. More than one and 
”. er m fitess gold. Spokes united to the 
A set of our wh will 






Can’t work loose. 
make you: old wagon new. Catalogue free. 


CTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 93, Quincy, ills, 






















































EDGERTON'S 


Harness Oil ana Leather Dressing 


— IS THE— 


‘Greatest Preserver and Beautifier 
of Leather Ever Made. 


tisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
: ements who do not handle it should write 


The J. H. Edgerton Co. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C. 





WE WILL PAY YOU TO SOLICIT 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. — 


The Progressive Farmer will pay a liberal 


commission to reliable men who wish to so- 
“Meit subscriptions among their neighbors 


and friends. For particulars, address 


_ THE _PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. ©. 














UNIVERSI 


COLLEGE 
OF MEDICINE, Vincinin: 
Thorough course in E, SURGERY, OBSTETRICS 
and the SPECIALTIES ; also DENTISTRY and PHARMACY. 


Lecture Halls, Laboratories, Hospital and Dispensa- 
ties amply equipped for successful teaching. 


Seventy Teachers. High record before State Boards, 
1 
















ka High Standard 

ag The Catalogue 

Best Place FREE 
. for Your Address 

Daughter Jas, Dinwiddie, Pres. 





ALONC 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 






Sections Favorable.to the 


Location of Farmers. 


'- ‘The farmer who is not satisfied with 
the prices he is obtaining for his pro- 
- ducts; who desires an agreeable change 
“of Climate, or who is anxious to obtain 
a home at low-cost, should buy a farm, 
in the vicinity of some busy manufactur- 
ing center of the South, where farmin 

cts are the highest, the prices o 
d,the lowest, and climate and sur- 
_-roundings the most agreeable. 


For ted matter giving 
full ae write ::: 


M. V. RICHARDS, 


‘Lafid and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
ington, D.C. ::::: 








OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Why Not, Indeed? 


If more than one house are called 
houses ; 
And more 
mice, 

Then why are two mice not mouses 
And why are two houses not hice ? 








than one mouse are 


If a letter is sent and it goes, 
And we know it went when it’s 
gone, f 
Why hasn’t it snent when it snows 
Or the money we spent been spone ? 


If the vine that clings never clanged, 


But the joke that we spring is 
sprung, 
Why isn’t the bell that we ring 
ranged 
Or the door that is banged shut 
bung? ; 


A word that we speak is spoken, 
Why don’t we say it is spake? 
Our girl, when a pitcher is broken, 
“Ach, Louis!” she says, “it iss 
break !” 


If we lie when we say that we laid 
‘And we lay when we said that we 
- lied, 
Why don’t we speak of the needles 
we played 
Or tell of the pieces we plied? 


A fish that we catch isn’t catched, 
And the roof that we thatch isn’t 
thaught. 
Why don’t we speak of a thought that 
was thatched 
Or hear of an egg that was haught? 


If a picture that’s hung isn’t hanged, 
But the man who is hanged isn’t 


hung, 
Why isn’t the song that we sing 
sanged 


Or any old thing ever thung? 
—Maurice Smiley in Collier’s for 
December 17th. 





On Animals. 


Mr. Editor and Cousins:--I wish 
to write some to The Progressive 
Farmer. I am ten years old. My 
father is gone to live with Ged and 
the angels. He was a good farmer. 
and took The Progressive Farmer. 
He died when I was four years old. 
and now that I have grown old 
enough to read The Progressive 
Farmer, I thought I would write to 
it. I have one brother and two sis- 
ters, nine nieces and three nephews. 
I have a white pet cat that. has a 
flower of a bear’s track in black 
spots on his back. He has a black 
tail and a spot on his head. His 
name is Sam. He is one year old 
and weighs six pounds. He is a very 
smiart cat. He has caught forty-one 
rats, thirty-nine young rabbits, five 
moles, five birds, two bats, one scor- 
pion, and one partridge. I.think he 
is a counsin to the wild cat, as I saw 
some wild cats when I was out at 
Chicago in 1902. 

I also saw the grizzly, black, and 
white bears, lions, and leopards. and 
monkeys. While the old mother 
monkey was sitting upon a eage the 
young ones would climb from pole to 
pole. All at. onee they pounced 
down: on the cage and sat by her like 
a boy. 

I saw the ostrich with its long, 
long white feathers. I would like 


| to tell you we have a gang of birds 


that roost in the box bush of a 
nights, then in the morning .they 
sing so sweetly, it is nice to-hear 


them. 
ELZENA ANDREW. 
Alamance Co., N. C. 





- Meaning of Christian Names. 


Susan is Hebrew, a Lily. 
Alma is Latin, the Kindly. 
Guy is French, the Leader. 


Margaret is Greek, a Pearl. 

Job is Hebrew, the Mourner. 

Rachael is Hebrew, the Lamb. 

Paul is Latin,;.the Small One. 

Edwin is Saxon, a Conqueror. 

Lionel, Latin, is a Little Lion. 

Clara is Latin, the Bright One. 

Hugh is Dutch ,the’ Lofty Man. 

Adeline is German, the Princess. 

Martin is Latin, the Martial Une. 

Gilbert is Saxon, Bright as Gold. 

Jacob is Hebrew, the Supplanter. 

Lucius is Latin, the Shining One. 

Ernest is Greek, the Serious One. 

Peter is of Latin origin, the Rock. 

Eunice is Greek, the Fair Victory. 

Florence is Latin, the Blooming 
One. 

Leonard, German name, is Lion- 
like. 

Ruth is Hebrew and means Beauty. 

Sophia is Greek, and means Wis- 
dom. 

Arabella is 
Altar. 

Sarah, Hebrew name, means Prin- 
cess. 

Rosamond is Saxon, the Rose of 
Peace. 

Caesar, Latin name, means Hairy 
Man. 

Agatha is a Greek name, the Good 

One. 

James is cf Hebrew origin, the 
Beguiler. 

Urula, Latin name, means a She 
Bear. 

Isaac, a Hebrew 
Laughter. 

Oliver is 
Olive Tree. 

Lucey is the feminine of the Latin 
Lucius. ; 

Edith and Editha are Saxon, Hap- 
piness. 

Douglas is Gaelic, signifying Dark 
Cray. 

Daniel is Hebrew, meaning God is 
Judge. 

Keturah, 
Incense. 

Meredith 
the Sea. ; ; 

Esther is a Hebrew word, meaning 
Secret. - 

Dagmar is, German, the Joy of the 
Danes. 

Agnes is of German origin, the 
Chaste One. 

Moses, a 
Drawn Out. 

Maithew, a Jewish name, signi- 
fies A Gift. 

Roxana is a 
Day Dawn. 

Harold, the Champion, is of Saxon 
origin. 

Huldah, from the Hebrew, means 
a Weasel. 

Naomi is a Hebrew name, the Al- 
luring One. 

Eugenia and Eugenie are French, 
Well Born. 

Constantine is Latin, signifying 
the Resolute. . 

Catharine, a Greek name, means 
the Pure One. . 

Deborah is of Hebrew descent, sig- 
nifying a Bee. 

Dorcas is from the Greek, signify- 


‘ing a Wild Rose. 


> ‘Farm Phones 


(Wi Have a telephone service of yourown. Cost 


Latin, the Beautiful 


means 


é 


nayne, 


of Roman origin, an 


a Hebrew name, means 


is Celtic, the Roaring of 


Hebrew name, means 


Persian name, the 















‘ of instruments small compared to conve- 
ns mcm nience and time and money saved, 


AGENTS WANTED 

Write for free book explaining 
cost and how toorganize, build and ° 
ate telephones ystems among your neigh- 
bors. Cadiz ElectricOo., - 
1B oO. ©. ©. Building, Cadiz, 0. 


Peach Trees Bear Second Year. 


Get my one year old “SEPTEMBER QUEEN,” 
and “8-CRATE ELBERTA” Peach Trees, and 
et crop 2nd year. Isellonly one year old 
ees, 3 to 5 feet high, well rooted, and bud- 
gy a“ cage, te bearing trees, 
. oO. b. Rome, Ga. 1,000, plus 
$2.00 for boxing. Send for Girevtare.” ci 


W. T. CHENEY, Rome, Ga. 


STRAWBESRY PLANTS 


Fruit Trees, Raspberry Plants, etc. - 
thing for the Fruit Grower. Bane Scaay ie 


free Catalogue. 
JOHN LIGHTFOOT, 











Sherman Heights, Tenn. 


$< 
—————=¥. 





--FREY’S 
VERMIFUGE 


fe the same good, old-fash- 
foned medicine that has saved 
the lives of little children for 
the past 6o years. itis a med- 
icine to cure. It has 
pever been known to fail. |} 
oo is sick get a bot- 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


¢ Do not take a substitute. if 
ged druggist does not keep 
t, send twenty-five cents in 
stamps to 


BH. & Ss. FREY 
Baltimore, Md. 
am a bottle will be mailed you 























MACHINE takes the cream 
from the milk 
uicker than wringers squeeze water 
trom clothes. It gets a quarter to 
ahalf more cream than by setting, 
becauseit uses centrifugal force—a 
force thousands of times stronger, 
uicker, more effective than the 
orce that makes cream rise in pans. 


harples 
TUBULAR 


CREAM SEPARATORS 








Skimming finished five minutes 
after milking, because boy of ten can 
run Tubular during milking. No 
skim milk to warm, because skim 
milk is fed still warm from cow. 
Half less washing, labor and 
| expense, because only cream is put 
@ away. Catalog X-283explainsclearly. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
Toronto, Can. West Chester,Pa. Chicago, lll, 


















Save all the Grain 


Belle City Small Threshers are so low priced 
the farmer can own one and thresh any kind 
of grain wien it is ready, at less cost than to 
stagk it. Light enough to take anywhere; strong 
enough todo any work. Compact,durable, guar- 
anteed, Big illustrated catalog free, Send forit. 


Belle City Mfg. Co., 
RACINE JUNCTION, WIS. 
















THE PRESIDENT 


Of the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position, Portland. Oregon, tele 
graphs as follows: 


“T congratulate and thank the Union 
Pacific on behalf of the directorate . 
the superb Lewis and Clark folder. Be 
ts one of the most elaborate and comp - 
of any issued in connection with 

xposition.”” 


Those who intend to visit 
The Oregon Country 


will find in this publication 4 
rare fund of information. 
tells you of the shortest ap 
reach the Exposition City, ¥ , 
is to be seen en route, and of the 
return trip through 


California 
Free on application to 


J. F. VAN RENSSELAER, G, Avs 
13 Peachtree St., ATLANTA, G4 





Ground Phosphate Lime we 


good for all crops. B. F. KEITH, 





ton, N. OG. 
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\ 
NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION OF INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 
Mas. J. M. RANSIER, State President, Hen- 
dersonville, N.C. 


Sainte 
MRS. RANSIER’S LETTER. 





— 


Miscellaneous Sunny Suggestions From 
Sunshine Headquarters. 


Here is dear Grandmother to-day 
_how glad we all are to see her! 
How we thank her for her sunny en- 
couraging words: 

* + 
My Dear Mrs. Ransier: 
“We sleep and dream 
That life is beauty, 
We awake and find 
That life is duty.” 


I am certainly sorry you have not 
heard from many of the Sunshiners 
concerning the booth at the Fair. 
Perhaps they are somewhat waiting 
for Grandmother to come forward. 
Well, here 1 come, in my own style. 

I cannot do any physical work at 
all; have to stay right where I am 
lifted and put. Yes, I can write, 
after the style you are reading. lt 


drawn, you would not think I could 
do that. I have raised all my own 
children; all have married and are 
keepers of their own homes. Still 
I think l-am doing a needed duty 
in giving directions to-those mother- 
less grandchildren that have been 
in my care for severai years. ‘They 
are certainly a blessing to me. It 
seems we could not get along with- 
out each other. Their grandfather 
is still able to perform physical la- 
bor and I think we are getting on 
fairly well, “all things considered,” 
for which I do feel grateful to the 
Giver of all good. — 
These beautiful summer days 
when sitting by my front window 
facing the public road and tall oak 
grove, seeing precious little birds 
fitting from tree to tree, filling the 
air with the echoes of their sweet 
songs, toiling as it seems, to’ bring 
sunshine and cheer to all that are 
sad and lonely, I often think, well 
might the Psalmist say: “Let every- 
thing that hath breath praise God.” 
Dear Mrs. Ravsier, I do hope and 
lieve that th¢ ’Shiners will come 
forward and make the booth at the 
ura success. Don’t one wait for 
another, but march right up to the 
front with your help. I cannot do 
aly work to send, but intend to 


ms for Mrs. Ransier to use in 


Sunshine cause. Exhibit and sell 
them at the Fair, if proper. Find 
enclosed Six two-cent stamps to be 
Wed in the good work, also one 

ndkerchief that was given to me 
{ta Christmas present. It glad- 
- my own heart, and I send it 

4 mission to gladden another 


fart. Much love and best wishes 
Un GRANDMOTHER. 
hion Co., N, Q. 
% & & 
ait Dear ‘Shiners, you who have 
he nothing for Sunshine, not even 


of October. 
apples, too, by that time. 
send some, if only a few? 
‘me what you will send, and then 
when you send it you will send direct 
to Sunshine at the Fair, not to me. 
Now, can’t we all say in chorus: 





store on Patton Avenue, has 


supply us with more. 
Sunshine, who wishes 


dodendron .- souvenir 
and a book. 


We will have 


table. 
kind. 


* + 


and get them to do so: 


near 


Will be a Sunshine booth 
And in it will a table be— 
(I’m telling you the truth) 


So this is our plea in brief: 
To help along our enterprise 


From every place let one be 
Twill surely be a blessing. 


It surely will. 


needs a clean or a new one, 


tell us all about it. 
* * rd 


of the very prosaic matter 


“T am but one,” 

“But I am one.” 

“T cannot do everything,” 
“What I can do I ought to 


“T will try to do.” 


TIMN | but: w. , rybody : 
SUNSHINE COLUMN] bt wo most ask ovorybody, every 
a do something. . What will you 
Mr. A. W. Law, of Asheville, who 


has the beautiful: art and crockery 


one hundred souvenir postal cards 
to be exhibited and sold at Sunshine 
booth, and will, after those are sold, 


A Sunshine friend, or friend of 
his name 
withheld, has given one dozen rho- 
napkin rings 


If you have a book or anything 
else you can spare, new or old, send 
it along to be sold for Sunshine. 
a handkerchief 
table—send any kind of a handker- 
chief and sell on it—and an apron 
Do send us an apron—any 


One of our ’Shiners is so enthused 
about the handkerchief table that 
he sent the following. He couldn’t 
send a handkerchief, so he thought 
this might catch some one else’s eye 


“To all our fricnda. both far and 


We crave your kind attention. 
So please to lend us now your ear 
While we a subject mention. 
At N. C. State Fair this fall 


A table filled with handkerchiefs. 


You egch shall send a handkerchief, 
Regardless of its kind or size. 
To be-without a handkerchief, 
You know, is quite distressing. 


‘’Twill be a bless- 
ing to the one who has lost his or 
hers on the Fair grounds, or that 


a blessing to our Sunshine Society. 
And let me ask, too, that somebody 
donate both black and white pins; 
and if you know of anything that 
will make our booth more attractive 
or benefit us in anyawy, write and 


Now I’m sorry we had to take up 
all our corner this week in talking 


booth, and yet it is a very practical 
matter and must be talked over, anu | 
the sooner we get everything dis- 
cussed and settled, the sooner we can 
talk about something else. 
Let me see—the Fair is the 16th 
Nuts ought to be ripe, 
Can’t you 


“But I can do something.” 


“And what I ought to do” 






do ? 


donated 


sent, 


and he 


of the 


Write. 


7 


do,” 








Wite to me 





that you would do 
Grandmother’s let- 
a make you ashamed! 
ine Oi yourself, I mean, of 
aie Vhen she, with her poor 
ag hands, can write such a 
“a “ee full of encouragement 
te Punshine work, can’t you do 
bless he ‘ Dear Grandmother, God 
a oy She has faith in you that 
mS, te right along and make 
ities ine booth at the Fair a 
* "6 0 not disappoint her. By 
' mean everybody who reads 
Words, for we must not rely 


‘omething, don’t 
T sort of 


MEO OR OE. 
Your Face Tells 


If it’s soft, smooth and 
free from irritation, it’s a 
sign you use the healing 
WILLIAMS’ s'o“i"e 


d everywhere. Free trial sample 
co “" Write for ‘‘The 
how to Dress 


for 2-cent stamp. 
Shavers Guide 
Correctly.”’ _ 








 Ypon 
bent em only who have already 
4 Ir names in as Sunshiners, 





The J. B. Williams Co Glastonbury, 
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: FOREST — 













Th Wodetd te os 


Introductory,Offer ——_— 





the wonderful new 
“Searchlight” Parlor Lamp; 


For 


‘- 


full nickle plated, complete 
with os and shade; 20 
inches - | Mesa wick; holds 8 pints 
oll a4 one g- A beautiful Lamp, giv- 


ing twice the light of any ordinary lam 


rite us your wants; WE SUPPL 
EVERYTHING FOR THE HOME AT 
CUT PRICES. 





For One New 50-Gent Subscriber To 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Fir pains in canning fruit is unieccessary 


JEFFERSON MERCHANTILE CO., 


307 W. Broad St... RICHMOND, VA. 


PREVENT FEVERS 
IN THE FAMILY, SO PREVALENT 
AT THIS [SEASON BY USING 


VICK’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


They are tasteless, small and 
most efficent: mild tonic to 
liver, bowes and kidneys, 
and do not disturb digestion, ~ 
never gripe, and do tiot 
leave you constipated as 
other*remedies do. They 
~ __-will save many dollars in 
physicians’ bills and loss of 
time by sickness, For sale 
by dealers or sent direct by 


L. RICHARDSON, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMIST, 
Greensboro, N. C. 














if pains be be taken to observe a few 
sim ple directions. While the jar is filled 


should be securely fastened down, leaving no 
room for air inside the jar. As the fruit 
cools, it contracts and a vacum 1s left if the. 
jar is properly sealed. If left till evening for 
some other member of the family to tighten. 
ihe space becomes filled with air. charged 
with impurities, and in a short time fermen- 
tation takes place, hence the necessity of 
properly closing the jar when hot, and this 
can be done most effectively by any woman 
with 8 TRIUMPH FRUIT JAR WRENCH. 


OUR OFFER IS THIS: 


To any woman who sends one new 650-cent 
subscriber to THE. PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
we will send a fruit jar wrench free of charge, 
postage prepaid. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER one year and 
the Wrench §1.15. 


“AUNT JENNIE” SAYS: 


“You will be delighted with the wrench and 
grateful for the Editor’s thoughtful kind- 
ness.” Address, 


The Progressive Farmer 


RALEIGH, N. C. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 











The Seventy-second Session will begin Aug. 30th. 
W/ A K E Fifteen independent “Schools,” embracing Science, 
Me ‘i 


Language, Mathematics, Philosophy, Bible, Law 
dicine, Pedagogy, etc. Biological, Chemical, an 








WU VEER VOOR. 





Physical Laboratories. 16 thousand 
Volumes in Library. The net es 
hte 


sium is one of the most well ap 
aths. 


edinthe country. Abundant 


Spam vary aioaaaee COLLE': GE oe 


appress Ghairman 6. E. BREWER, 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 














SEED FOR FALL SOWING! 


ORDER BEFORE PRICES ADVANCE. 


cts. per bushel. 
und. 





Rye, 80 cents per bushel. Recleaned Seed Oats, Red Rust Proof, 4 
Va. Winter, Gray, Choice, 55 cts. per bushel. Hairy or Winter Vetch cts, r 
Alfalfa seed, Extra Choice, $8.50 per bushel. Red Clover, per bushel, Prime -76, Choice, 
$8.00. Burr blover, per lb., Clean Seed, 28 cts.; Seed in Burr, 17 cts. Crimson Clover 
Prime, $4.75, Choice, $5.00 per bushel. Can furnish Inoculated seeds of all varieties of 
CLO VER, ETCHES and ALFALFA at 5c per Ib. extra; in lots of 50 Ibs. 4c per Ib. extra; 


ibs. or more, 34c per pound extra’ 
” gh ty Seed: Mnbatie Ee. $1.65 per bushel, Choice, $1.70 per bushel. Orchard 
Grass, Prime, $1.65 per bushel, Choice, $1.75 per bushel. Red Top or Herds Grass, Fancy 


lean Seed, per Ib. 7c. 
: bontns Purple Straw, per bushel, $1.20; Red May, $1.20; Fultz, $1.20; Harvest King, 
d Wonder, $1.30. 


$1.30; Bearded Fulcaster, $1.20; 


ks for Clover, Alfalfa and Vetch 18c each, extra. 
geoks subject to change without notice. ‘The above seeds will be shipped from 
Richmond, Va. . 

Address es 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A, 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


The Biggs Treatment, 


Under this treatment the patient is cured by na- 
tural agencies, No medicines are used: The Biggs 
Treatment embraces everything that is curative 
nothing that impairs or destroys vitality. 

Hundreds of sick people have been restored to 
health by this method. Many of them had been 
pronounced “incurable,” but, nevertheless, they 
are now well. If you are interested in the cure of 








Conn. 











Jisease, write me for free literature waich explain 
my method. I will also send numerous testimo 
nials from well-known people whom I have cured 
Do not postpone the matter—you may forget it 
Write to-day. 


" ANDREW C. BICCS 


228 £. Washington &t., 
GREENSBORO, - - - N.C. 


























































to running over with hot fruit the cover - ; 































montha..... eccccee Goeseuees 30 


SUBSORIPTION RULES: 


ME: OnE CARO. If a subsoriber ‘Wishes 
; r 
| pd cles) 
















. 3 notice to that ¢ 
- eb -be Sent us. Without such notice, to 
~ sontinue taking th the is 
~~. t@ become res payment of sub- 














"THE MARKETS: 


a . : 


same period last year........... 75 bales 






























BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
: . Barrons, Mp,, September 11, 1906. 
Flour — ter patents evceee sibasitidecnenlin ka 94.80 
ited t a. we 5.80 


Southern 66 






































WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, September 11, 1906. 


: Peanuts Prime, N. C., bu., 3 Ibs ......... $1.10 
- ; “ rf Extra Prime, N. G., bu eoccceee a 
Og 


Fancy. 

Prime, V WG iisasscscapsocsecastia ae 
= p eeecceesece 85 

Extra Prime, ¥ ginia, bu. = 








wo 1.10 
Dorn, white, bu mgs 
N.. Giese hams new, ib Veccecceecccccoeee 1 “s 

6... 








‘per dosen. > 1 







































flin 
Dry sal 










yeekly by ‘Trine Proit and. 
NoRvoux, September 11, 1906, — 


a 























ey Sg ee 
ht ii 

Cherries, per sae sis ee 
Peaches, per crate : $1.25 
Chinquepina, per Te ik ii ccctses 10 to 





peanuts 
HAY, GRAIN, BTC.: 
Corn, white bushel_......... 
' mixed. per bushel... 


Spanish 





BE 
$ 
ES 


Hay, No.1, Mixed ton....... 15.00 

Strew, Ry¢, per ~~ pedbcomcsuneet, “¢ 
fiddling, ae ton i ll — 
Cotton eed Meal r ton...... 2.00 

Oats, bushel (white spring) 42 to 45 
Mixed Oats, per bushel..__....... 40 
CALVES AND LAMBS, ETO. 

rib 

mobs, per lb. 








Calves, 
Spring 
Old sheep 
Yearl 

















HIDES, 
Market active. 
“. Pe r pound... _* 
es, per pound -_..._..__ 
Dry Gameged bites per pound... 6 to.7 
Green sal per pound 
Green salted calves, each... ao 


calf 
Wook free of burns, > perpen zs to 2B 





-——-- 1 























Washed wool, per poun to 36 
.Tallow 4% to. 
Beeswax, per lb. to 2% 
TRUCK AND VEGETABLES, 
Cabbage, bbl : $1.00 to $1.25 
String becns, per basket bbl... 60 to $1.00. - 
String beans, per bbi $2.00 
Wax 8, per basket........._. 50 to 76 
dozen ' 8 to 12 
Oantaloupes, per crate........_.. $1.00 to $1.50 
Tomatoes, per currier___......._.. $1.25 to $2.00 
Cabbage per crate 





750 
Sweet potatoes, per bbl....__... $1.75 to $2.00 


Straw vart.___.... 5 
Bnap Beans, por! a... 60 to pd 
x a © 00 








Lemons. ital 
Egg Plants, per crate $1.00 t0 $1.50 
Squash per et 75 to $1.00 





Huckieberries per qt............. 8 to 10 — 
Ras —— per qt. 








: q 10 to 12 
Oanteloupe per crate._.__..___..... $1.00 to $1 50 
Watermelions per 100._...._.__... $8.50 to 96.00 
Pears bl__.________.... $1.75 to $2.00 





r sugar b 
Pears ad truck bbl $1.60 to $1.75 
Pears per ¢ bbi basket......_... #0 to 75 


























CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
CHARLOTTE, N,. O., September 11, 1906, 


























Chickens—spring 1 
igen 19920 
Ducks % 

Hens—per head 80 @ 85 

Corn 76 @ 77 

—Oats—feed ; 48 
al, ay hha bt @ SS 
—. Bye 85 


| eemeeniial 
-~ 


RICHMOND TOBAOOO. 
BICHMOND, V4., September 11, 1906. 
The quotations are aa follows: ; 
DABK FIRED TOBACCO—REORDERED. 











eeee | 5.60 to $ 6.25 
Short leaf. 6.50 to 8.50 
Medium leaf. 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leat...... l to 18.00 





0.00 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 t0 16.00 


* BRIGHT TOBAOCO, - 
wa eee itisvenaaiteeneicl 7.00 to t 9.00 


















































edi 9.50 to 11.50 
Fine 12.00 to 18.00 
Cutters—Common SOSHSSEEC CEO OSEOEE CLE 11,00 to 12.50 
Medium 18.00 to 14.00 
Fine: 14,50 to 16.00 
16.00 to 18.00 
on 7.00 to 8.00 
Medium 9.00 to 10.00 
-@ood, 10.50 to 
Fine 12.50 to 14.00 
ee enti e- 14.00 to 16.00 
pa um 17.00 to 20,00 
 Good.....: 25.00 to. 80.00 
‘Fine. ° 82.50 to 87.60 
Fancy Se 40.00 to 45.00 
SUN-CURED TOBACCO. 
Primings : $ 2.50 to $ 4.00 
Lugs, common to good...:........ 500 to 6.00 
age, to prime SOS0Ce OOS COCEOS CCE ey to 7.00 
Long leaf. 2a 2.00 4 1200 
Wrappers te to 30.00 








CHARLOTTE COTTON AND SEED. 
CHARLOTTE, September 11, 1905. 
These figures represent prices paid to wag- 




















NAVASSA FERTILIZERS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NAVASSA GUANO CO. 





Beet 
Fertilizers 





Sold Everywhere. See Agents, or 
Write : 


NAVASSA GUANO 6O., 


WILMINGTON, N. ©. 











ee, 


When writing advertisers, please 








mention this paper. , 





‘ ae sday, September 12, 1c 










iythe Genuine: § 
janing, Lath and Gorn” 
, Water Wheels. 


iLL 











- A Strong 
Well Made 
and 
Reliable 
Machine. 






Cole’s Combined Oat Sower and 





partiti 
chine 


For 


at any 








TENT co 


By removing the 


fine Guano Distriby.- 
tor of large capacity, 


\ 


On this mg. 
becomes a 


& moderate 


price we make th 
best that can .be sot 


price, 







Guano Distributor, 


Government tests and the experience of farmers who have 
used this method prove that oats sown in an open furrow never 
freeze out and are not easily damaged by dry weather. 

One acre sown with the COLE GRAIN DRILL will produce an 
average of as much as /wo acres sown thé usual way. 

Write for valuable information and price list. 


THE GOLE MFG. GO. Gharlotis, A. 6 





Ask your dealer for 





= Bete te LaLa sS rn 


“Royster’s Fertilizers’; 


'. FOR WHEAT 





Are Especially Double Milled, 


MAKING THEM VERY DRY AND EASILY 
USED IN MECHANICAL DRILLS. 


“ROYSTER’S”’ 








AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


Trade mark on every sack. 


TRADE “MARR. 


—_-_  -_ ~~ + TS 


—" 
ee 











|F. S. ROYSTER GUANO (0. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


NOTE.—All goods put up in extra heavy bags. 
—— aaa 





I desire immediate correspondence 
with 5 young men for farm work, 5 
for carpenter work, 2 for brick and 
rock work, 2 for plastering, 2 for 
painting, 2 for printing office and 2 
for stock, poultry and dairy work 
who wil] take pay in board and 
tuition at Central Academy. Ad- 
dress, M, W. Hester, Principal, Lit- 
tleton, N. O.—[Adv.] - 





WE WILL PAY YO 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Progressive Farmer 
commission to reli 


licit subscriptions among th 
and friends. For particula 


THE. PROGRESS! 


ae” 
u To souiclt 


able men who ¥ 





R.A. APE ee AI ea cee cali i i re 










wa 






will pay § pers 
jab OP 












eir nei? 
rB, address 
VE FARMEB. 
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